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ARMY OR SCHOOL? 


Our national existence is maintained by a larger annual expenditure 
than is that of any other contemporary nation. The annual pension 
charges are of course included in this. What might have been under 
other circumstances cannot be certainly known, but it is exceedingly 
probable that a very large part of the expenditure referred to is due to 
the views of military affairs that have taken shape in our national 
legislation and administration during our existence as a nation. 

The inadequacy of our military establishment during the adminis- 
trations of Jefferson and Madison, as clearly shown in Adams’s history 
of that period, makes a painful chapter of our history. Had steam 
navigation existed then, which would have enabled our enemies to re- 
enforce with celerity and certainty, it seems probable that not only the 
great expense which was incurred, but also the loss of much territory, 
would have resulted from the war of 1812. That which resulted from 
our lack of preparation to meet the exigencies of 1861 is matter not 
only of very recent and of current history, but it will find record in 
our appropriation bills for a generation yet to come. It is not, then, a 
matter of merely curious interest when propositions to revolutionize 
our military establishment are placed before the public; such proposi- 
tions affect the heart and life of the state, and some one of them may 
embody a widely beneficent scheme. The Forwm for July, 1893, con- 
tains a most interesting article from the skillful pen of one of our well- 
known military writers, under the caption “The Army as a Military 
Training School.” Its fundamental statement is this: “ What the 
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United States needs now is not a permanent force of hired soldiers, but 
an effective system of training soldiers who will, after receiving their 
training, be good citizens.” Does this statement, with its elucidation, 
embody such a widely beneficent scheme? I have called this statement 
fundamental, because if it be not true it is needless to consider the super- 
structure raised upon it. It by no means follows that a system that 
works well, ¢.g., in Germany will also work well in the United States. 

The German idea is that all male citizens of suitable age and 
capacity, with exceptions too insignificant to be considered, are soldiers. 
They are soldiers not only during the comparatively brief period 
during which they first serve with the colors, but throughout the entire 
period of their active lives. 

A class graduates, but each member is registered and liable to don 
the uniform and seize the weapon at a moment’s notice, so that the 
school idea is but a subordinate part of the German plan. Its army 
always exists ; the exact location of every member of it is known, and 
his precise position in the army is a matter of record. The machinery 
for mobilization is as nearly perfect as the genius of a peculiarly me- 
thodical people can make it, and that machinery is manipulated by the 
trained skill of the choicest of the army officers, who have attained their 
positions by meeting repeated tests both theoretical and practical. In 
Germany, then, it is not school versus army, the proposition which the 
article in question presents, but school as preparation for army. If 
applied in the United States it would simply substitute the school for 
the army. Doubtless in a period of great exigency the trained material 
would, if time were allowed, be available. About the only certain thing 
in the warfare of to-day is that time would not be allowed. 

In his recent Fourth of July address at Woodstock, Connecticut 
General Hawley said, “Out of the one hundred and ten or fifteen 
wars that have arisen within one hundred and ninety years, only ten 
were preceded by a formal declaration of war.” The ideal method of 
obtaining soldiers, as to theory, is the draft; thereby all share alike 
that which is for all alike and equally a duty,—the defense and main- 
tenance of the state. 

But our history shows that the draft will be the last resort, and not 
the first ; that the action of States in supplying men will intervene be- 
tween the nation and the personnel of an army, so that it must needs 
follow that the nation’s only reliance in that crucial period, the first 
campaign, must be its force actually with the colors. Recent history 
indicates what the modern enginery of warfare prepares one to expect, 
that the first campaign is likely to be the only one. 

Another striking contrast between the German condition and our 
own results from the vast difference in the size and circumstances of 
the two nations. Germany has but two hundred and eight thousand 
five hundred and ninety square miles of territory, an area less in 
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extent than that of New England, the Middle States, and Virginia. 

Our territory east of Ohio and north of the southern border of Vir- . 
ginia exceeds the whole of Germany by thirty thousand square miles. 

The German lad who becomes a soldier lives near his home, is sur- 

rounded by the companions of his boyhood, wears a uniform that is 

universally respected, represents an organization which much the 

greater number of his fellow-citizens deem essential to the life and 

integrity of the nation, and when he ceases to serve with the colors 

and assumes the status of a quasi-civilian, his vocation, for a little time 

dropped, awaits him. 

In the United States, to be a soldier is to separate one’s self by hun- 
dreds or thousands of miles from home and friends, to drop entirely 
out of the knowledge of neighbors, to wear a uniform which is un- 
recognized (I have frequently been asked, when in uniform, what 
instrument I played in the local band), and to belong to an organization 
of whose very existence the people, as a rule, are ignorant, and, when 
* told that a man belongs to the army, are in doubt whether it be the 
“Grand Army of the Republic” or the “Salvation Army.” <A very 
large fraction of those who are aware that the army exists question or 
deny the necessity for its existence. 

If choice or misfortune, or, as is at this time the case, an unjust 
law returns an old soldier to civil life, he need be an exceptional man 
if the ranks of labor are not closed against him. The testimony of 
officers who have sought to help discharged soldiers to obtain employ- 
ment would be conclusive on that point, and such officers will await 
with peculiar interest the outcome of the proposed conference between 
the Secretary of War and the railway managers. If it be true, as the 
article under discussion asserts, that “ the certificate of this government 
that a man has rendered service to it as an enlisted soldier in the regular 
army is a badge of demerit,” those who entertain such an opinion but 
advertise their ignorance, and, in their judgment, condemn themselves 
and not the honorably discharged soldier. A bare recital of the im- 
portant services to the nation rendered by the army in the last tweuty- 
eight years of so-called peace would exceed the limits of this article, 
and will not be attempted. 

But, so far as the above-quoted opinion prevails, it would be an 

insuperable obstacle to the proposed scheme. 
It is doubtless a fact to be greatly rejoiced over that our need of 
an army is so slight that so many thousands of our people may be 
absolutely ignorant of the army’s existence, but so long as that need 
exists, army and ever-ready efficiency must be synonymous terms,— 
terms for which school is not an equivalent. 

How many of the parents of the “superior class of young men” 
who “ enter the service with the distinct understanding that they are to 
be kept free from all injurious and demoralizing associations,”—a condi- 
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tion which no school or college in the world can guarantee,—how many 
of such parents would consent to have their sons snatched up in the 
night and gent to fight and freeze about Pine Ridge, or overawe strikers 
in Idaho, or hunt through the chaparral along the Rio Grande for 
smugglers and revolutionists, or take the trail of “The Kid” over the 
barren mountains and burning sands of Arizona, or, hardest and by far 
the worst of all, accept the monotonous “sentry-go” of our frontier 
posts to see to it that the Indians are not unduly agitated while we 
slowly starve them to death? A strong, brave race does not accept 
slow death by starvation without a tendency to agitation. Though 
such duties might be distasteful to the “superior class of young men,” 
the government finds them necessary ; nor should it be overlooked that 
these experiences are in themselves schooling of great value; to “en- 
dure hardness” never can cease to be a considerable part of a real 
soldier’s life. 

The economical argument submitted in support of the training- 
school idea merits careful consideration. 

The economic phase of an army is secondary, and the army saves 
money indirectly rather than directly. If, for example, the Petersburg 
mine explosion of July 30, 1864, had been a success instead of a ghastly 
failure, United States securities would have advanced instead of retro- 
grading to their lowest point. Yet, if five million dollars, or any 
considerable fraction of that sum, could be saved, it surely should be 
attempted. A large factor in the proposed saving is to be found in 
making the pay two dollars per week. We already have the school idea 
in a very important fraction of our army,—the West Point Military 
Academy. . 

The education there furnished is not only greatly superior to any 
that could be furnished in the army as a training school, it ranks high 
in comparison with that to be obtained at any of our colleges. In 
many important particulars it is unexcelled in the United States. The 
graduates of that school have not the shadowy possibility of elementary 
employment and small pay at the hands of “managers of the great 
railroad lines,” but the assurance of the government of one of the 
greatest nations in the world that its commissions await them, which 
assure them of comfortable support and honorable status for life, and 
opportunity to achieve a great name and render important service. 
Surely, if two dollars per week would induce “a superior class of 
young men” to enlist in the ranks, to achieve the vocation of navvies 
and brakemen, it should be accounted ample pay for a cadet with such 
opportunities and possibilities offered to him. As a fact, the govern- 
ment pays each of its cadets five hundred and forty dollars per year, 
besides housing him and giving to him medical attendance. 

An instructive illustration is likewise found in the pay of the police 
force of our cities. 
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While no one, probably, accounts them as of “a superior class,” 
such as are to be obtained for the army school, yet, if our cities could’ 
keep the ranks full of such men as they employ for this service for five 
times the amount named,—two dollars per week,—they could effect a 
great curtailment of their current expenditures for the service. 

Another means of reducing annual expenditure is the “ abandon- 
ment of the present costly and laborious recruiting service.” The 
scheme is not sufficiently elaborated to enable us to see by what means 
the ranks are to be kept full; it seems fair to assume that the service 
would not recruit itself any more than the State militia regiments do. 
In several of our States excellent opportunity to acquire military knowl- 
edge and elementary training is offered in militia organizations. The 
zeal of the members, local pride, esprit de corps, and the more material 
support of those who recognized the-need and the value of good militia 
advance many of these organizations to a high pitch of public favor. 
It would be easy to name organizations a membership in which, in any 
grade, would be a source of much greater pride and interest in that 
community than would a corresponding position in the federal force. 
Yet it is exceedingly probable that the annual expenditure required to 
secure the personnel and maintain the numbers at the maximum is 
much greater for each one of these regiments than for any regiment of 
the army. It is a familiar fact that only very rich men can afford to 
be officers of rank in such regiments. 

An itemized publication by such officers of the various expenditures 
made need not be looked for; it would doubtless be very interesting 
reading, and particularly illuminating as to the point under considera- 
tion. 

| In so far as the argument for the proposed school-army is based 
upon reduction of expenditure, it cannot be maintained. 

The central point of weakness in the proposed system is, that its 
appeal is to self-interest, not to patriotism ; enlistment under it is not 
to render service, but to receive education. An army whose members 
ask “ What can I get out of this service?” instead of “ What can I put 
into this service?” is in the worst sense a hireling force. The Supreme 
Judge of men found need for no further argument for untrustworthiness 
and lack of fidelity than that one was a hireling. “The hireling fleeth 
because he is a hireling.” 

In so far as our pension system is unwise the injury is not so much 
that it takes from the treasury this or that number of dollars, as that 
it seems to teach that patriotism is merely a shrewd forecast as to the 
amount of salvage the imperiled ship of state will yield when rescued. 
The injury is retroactive, and casts wholly undeserved doubt upon the 
patriotic devotion of the young manhood of the war era, whose un- 
dimmed glory it was that they took no note of cost and “counted not 
their lives dear unto themselves” for their country’s sake. 
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While that standard of excellence in the army which its best friends 
desire has not been reached, it may safely challenge inspection as a 
patriotic army. ‘This exalted and invaluable quality it has many times 
manifested, never more conspicuously than in the trying days of ’60 
and ’61. 

While many prominent men in military and civil life seemed to 
despair of the republic, not one enlisted man proved recreant to his 
country; all maintained their loyalty notwithstanding the offer to 
many of tempting bribes of preferment in the rebel force. Though 
few or none of them had read Homer, their brave and faithful hearts 
brought them into sympathetic touch with the heroic Hector, and, 
amid the menaces of rebels and the ill-omened weaknesses of the 
government, they sang with Hector,— 


“. . . One agony 
There is, the sorest and the best, to fight 
For our own land.”’ 


If it be practicable to make our army conform more nearly to the 
democratic idea of our nation by making every commission contingent 
on prior service in the ranks, the object aimed at in the article under 
discussion would be attained without injury to the army. If our 
government should restrict its appointment to cadetships to non-com- 
missioned officers of at least two years’ service ; raise the standard for 
non-commissioned officers, and increase slightly their pay and privi- 
leges ; increase somewhat the number of cadets, so that a large class 
of tested young men could receive cadetships every year, theré seems 
little room to doubt that many young men of military tastes would 
enlist who do not now enlist. This is made the more probable from 
the fact that a considerable number of young men of excellent stand- 


‘ing, such as sons of army officers, now enlist and earn their commis- 


sions by service and hard study in the ranks. 

Unless some such plan is practicable the status of the army cannot 
be suddenly altered. Its ranks must be recruited from those who are 
willing to serve, and not merely willing to learn; and it is the great 
good fortune of the republic that so many young men of military 
tastes come out from the mass of a non-military people. Jf the nation 
should experience a change of heart towards military service,—a con- 
dition essential,—it is easy to see that great advantages would accrue to 
both the army and the people at large by having short terms of service, 
and a sympathetic touch between soldier and civilian,—both alike * 
citizens. 


GrorcE W. Barrp, 
Major U.S.A. 





THE STREN OF THREE-MILE BEND. 


i. 


THREE-MILE BEND was a typical Australian mining camp. There 
was the usual mixture of languages, creeds, and nationalities, and rep- 
resentatives of almost every clime mingled fraternally or otherwise 
beneath its glowing northern skies. It differed perhaps from some of 
its prototypes in one respect,—it was richer. The nuggets lay in 
bushels beneath the yellow sands that formed the bed of the huge 
curve in the creek from which the camp took its name. It was situated 
in a rugged chain of mountains near the Roper River, in the Northern 
Territory. Remote as the spot was from civilization, the magnetic in- 
fluence of the royal metal, finding its subtle way over mountain, desert, 
creek, and plain, kindled the auri sacra fames in the hearts of hundreds 
of eager fortune-seekers in the far-off cities of the south, and impelled 
a multitude of adventurous spirits to brave the hardships of those dis- 
tant wilds. 

There were exciting times in the early days. An insulting remark 
often cost the daring speaker his life ; men settled old scores—new ones 
too, for that matter—with the knife; and whenever the stillness of the 
night was broken by the sharp crack of a pistol-shot,—as it frequently 
was,—those who had retired to rest simply turned in their blankets 
and muttered, “ Another ‘chum’ lost the number of his mess.” There 
was no restraint. Law and order did not exist even in name. The 
lust for gold aroused the basest passions of the human heart in all their 
fierce intensity. For gold, men quarreled, fought, and died. For 
gold, half the decalogue was set at naught. For gold, honor was lost, 
conscience stifled, and friendship betrayed. “ Aurum omnes, victa pietate 
colerunt.” 


II. 


Dick Hogan and Charles Inglefield were two among the many who 
went to the field, Hogan with the first rush, Inglefield some twelve 
months later. Two individuals more dissimilar in every respect it 
would be impossible to conceive. Theirs was one of those incongruous 
friendships so often seen in mining-camps. Inglefield was young, hand- 
some, and graceful ;, Hogan was middle-aged, rugged, and plain. Ingle- 
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field was a Melbourne ’Varsity man, and consequently educated, while 
Hogan’s mental attainments were of the most ordinary kind. Ingle- 
field was shallow, selfish, and unprincipled; Hogan wes simple, gener- 
ous, and true-hearted. 

Their connection was of some years’ standing, and dated from a day 
when Hogan jumped from an incoming steamer in Cleveland Bay and 
periled his own life to save that of Inglefield, who had been accident- 
ally knocked overboard from the deck of a passing cutter. That was 
a fortunate day in more ways than one for Inglefield. He had landed 
in Queensland several months before with a few hundred pounds, a 
liberal education, and an all but hopeless prospect of making amends 
for a wasted life in Victoria by a new start in the younger colony. 
He found, as many before him had done, that the sine qua non of 
success in the new country was work, and hard work at that. But for 
work of any kind he had no aptitude or inclination whatever. At the 
time of his rescue by Hogan he had done nothing, his little capitak had 
dwindled to two figures, and the outlook for the future was particularly 
dismal. 

Hogan at that time was a simple-hearted, ignorant miner, who 
could barely write his own name. Sensitively conscious of his defi- 
ciencies, he had at once recognized in Inglefield a mind superior to his 
own, and he looked up to the University man with the respect ignorance 
always concedes to education. . 

Inglefield was at first amused and then bored by this rude homage, 
but finding that his preserver, so far from wishing to terminate the 
acquaintanceship, seemed to take a sort of fraternal interest in him, he 
accepted the situation with a serenity none the less philosophic in that 
Hogan, with the effusive generosity characteristic of his class, insisted 
on paying all the bills. He became still more reconciled to the inflic- 
tion when he learned that Hogan was a successful miner, with the re- 
sult of several profitable enterprises on the Herberton tin-fields lying 
to his credit in the Queensland National Bank in the shape of a snug 
balance of two thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds. 

In view of this comparative wealth Inglefield felt no compunction 
in requesting a loan of fifty pounds, and when, in response, Hogan 
handed him a check with a vermicular signature for twice that amount 
he, figuratively speaking, kicked himself for his moderation. 

One evening as they were dallying over the third bottle in the 
smoking-room at their hotel, Hogan said, in the rude vernacular of the 
bush, “ Pardner, you are a scholard an’ I ain’t. Now, I’ve spent ’bout 
all the time I want to in this yere city, an’ I’m thinkin’ of goin’ up to 
Cairns nex’ week for the Mulgrave to prospect a bit. I was made for 
work, J was, an’ you wasn’t. No offense, I can see for myself. You're 
what they call a gentleman, you are, an’ I ain’t. But what I want to 
put to ye is this: as I said afore, I’m no scholard, J’m not, but I want 
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to arn ; it’s hard work doin’ business when you can’t neither read nor 
write, an’ bein’ as you ain’t got no money—no offense, ye’re welcome to © 
half I’ve got—or ye wouldn’t ha’ borrowed o’ me, an’ seein’ as ye seem 
to ha’ had plenty o’ schoolin’, what I put to ye is this: you come along 
wi’ me, an’ we’ll go prospectin’ here an’ there, we will,—I’m reckoned 
pretty lucky, J am,—an’ I’]] do the work an’ ye can take half the dust, 
providin’ you l’arn me to read an’ write an’ figger some, for, darn my 
skin, I never had no schoolin’, J didn’t.” 

Inglefield’s eyes gleamed at this proposition. An arrangement in 
‘ which he received half the profits while the other undertook all the 
labor—for he did not look upon his tutorial duties in the light of work 
—suited his temperament exactly. But he thought it politic to affect 
to be unable to fall in with the scheme; it would not do for a man of 
his superior breeding to be patronized by this bush boor. Hogan, how- 
ever, was not to be denied. He repeated his request, as Inglefield had 
calculated he would do, and this afforded the latter the pretext of yield- 
ing to pressure. So, as he phrased it, “he subordinated his personal 
interests to the claims of friendship,” a spirit of magnanimous self- 
denial that touched Hogan very deeply. 

The preliminaries having been agreed upon, Inglefield laid aside 
his “store clothes” and donned the moleskin trousers, laced leggings, 
red shirt, and broad-brimmed hat of the typical miner, a costume that 
became his graceful person to picturesque advantage. 

The curious compact between them was rigidly kept. During the 
following two years Inglefield received quite a respectable sum as his 
moiety of the profits resulting from his partner’s native shrewdness and 
judgment, while Hogan’s humble ambition “ to read an’ write an’ figger 
some’’ was not only attained, but he learned to express himself in tol- 
erable English, and acquired quite a little fund of general knowledge 
besides. 

At Charters Towers they heard of the discovery of gold on the 
Roper River. Hogan, believing the new field to be one of great prom- 
ise, proposed to go, but Inglefield demurred. The novelty of a miner’s 
nomadic existence had worn away. Moreover, asa result of Hogan’s 
labor he again had a bank account, and he longed once more for the 
excitement and dissipations of his past life. At Townsville they parted, 
but not before Hogan had exacted a promise from his whilom partner 
to come north and rejoin him if the field should turn out well. 

“T consider you my partner yet,” he had said, with moist eyes, as 
they shook hands for the last time at the gangway of the steamship 
“ Warrego,” “and half of what I strike is yours; and I’ll write to 
the post-office at Melbourne and let you know how my luck pans out.” 
The simple miner felt the parting keenly, for during the two years of 
their association together he had become warmly attached to his city- 
bred chum. But Inglefield at heart despised his humble friend. His 
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shallow, selfish nature experienced no regret at the severance of old 
ties. He sailed southward with a light heart and a heavy purse, intent 
only on the meretricious pleasures to be purchased with his friend’s 
hard-won gold. 

III. 

She was plump, petite, and pretty, with a profusion of golden hair, 
a pair of laughing, violet eyes, and a rosebud of a mouth, which, when 
she smiled, rippled into dimples, and disclosed two perfect rows of 
dazzlingly white and even teeth that gleamed like pearls in a coral 
setting. Her delicate loveliness was a revelation to the miners of 
Three-Mile Bend, and aroused quite a furor of admiration in their 
rugged bosoms. It is true there were one or two other women in the 
camp, but they were middle-aged, slatternly creatures, whose presence 
did not inspire any great amount of chivalric enthusiasm. Compared 
with these she appeared to the astonished miners like a radiant vision 
from another world. 

Her arrival in the camp was the sensation of the hour, and robbed 
the current topic of conversation—the shooting of Red-nosed Bob by 
Whistling Pete—of all its interest. They called her the Queen of the 
Ranges, an appellation which, however, soon became abbreviated to 
Queenie. 

Two months agone she had been a bar-maid in a swell hotel in 
Sydney, with but one desire in life,—to be rich,—and with no apparent 
prospect of ever attaining that ambition. The husband of the woman 
with whom she then lived was an ex-miner, and when, seized with the 
gold fever, he announced his intention of taking his wife and family to 
the new El Dorado, she resolved to go with them. An idea had oc- 
curred to her practical mind. She had a little capital of some three 
hundred pounds, and with this she determined to purchase a stock of 
liquors in Sydney, for consignment to the port in the Arafura Sea, and 
transhipment to the new gold-field. She would go there and retail 
them herself. 

“There is five hundred per cent. profit in it,” she had said to her- 
self, “and who knows but that I may marry some lucky digger ?” 

“Go, by all means,” the ex-miner had said in answer to her request 
for advice. “ A hotel on a gold-field is worth more than a well-paying 
claim, and with your face you ought to draw half the trade of the 
camp. Being a carpenter, I can do a little towards giving you a start. 
I haven’t forgot the time you nursed my wife through her sickness, 
and I’ll build a shanty for you first thing after we get there. Yes, go, 
by all means.” 

And this is how she came to be in Three-mile Bend. She was not 
slow to see the impression she had made, and she determined to profit 
by it. As soon as her stock-in-trade arrived by the pack-train she be- 
gan by revolutionizing the hotel system of Three-Mile Bend. There 
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were half a dozen other “hotels” in the camp, dirty, stuffy, little dens, 
built of bark, where bad whisky was dispensed in a devil-may-care — 
sort of a way across an unplaned board that did duty for a bar. 
“ Queenie’s,” as the miners called her place, was a spacious, well-lighted 
“shanty.” The bar was covered with marbled oil-cloth, and kept 
scrupulously clean. In other places men stvod up to drink for lack of 
facilities to sit down. Queenie had several tables made. These she 
also neatly covered, and her patrons were thus enabted to play a game of 
cards in comfort whenever they wished. She kept her liquors in taste- 
fully-labelled bottles instead of forbidding-looking jars, and she knew 
how to mix all kinds of drinks that were grateful to palates weary of 
a long course of fiery whisky and flat beer. It was wonderful, too, to 
see the moral power she exercised over the minds of these lawless men. 
In the other “ hotels” fights and shooting scrapes were of nightly occur- 
rence. Nothing of the kind ever happened at Queenie’s. One night 
two miners had grown quarrelsome over a game of cards. Knives 
were drawn, and there was a prospect of bloodshed, when she rushed 
fearlessly in between them and, with flashing eyes and imperious mien, 
ordered them to desist. The two men stared at her in stupid amaze- 
ment for a minute or two, then they laughed and shook hands. This 
courageous action on the little woman’s part endeared her to the hearts 
of the whole community. After that night, if any man had attempted 
to create a disturbance, she could have counted on a dozen stalwart 
champions to throw the brawler out. 

She understood their wild natures exactly. She had a pleasant 
greeting for every one, and, in the evenings, as she glided about the 
room, smilingly executing her numerous orders, the eyes of these rough 
men followed her dainty figure with honest admiration. There was 
not a man among them who would not have been willing to do and 
dare anything for her sake. 

“T never see the likes,” said Whistling Pete, the camp oracle, to a 
circle of bibulous satellites. ‘‘The inflooence o’ that little critter is 
somethin’ amazin’. Look at Big Mike. He never shaved for ten year, 
an’ now he’s gone an’ cut off his beard ; he parts his hair in the middle, 
an’ wears store pants all the time, an’ all on account o’ her. Then 
there’s Fossicking Bob, who never was known to put on a clean shirt 
till the one he was wearin’ fell to pieces, so to speak. He’s had his 
hair cut, an’ he spruces hisself up every night, an’ sports a biled 
dickey an’ a red tie. Why, I believe Whisky Jim ’ud take to drinkin’ 
soft stuff if she arskt him. Lord, what fools these wimmen do make 
o’ us, to be sure.” And Whistling Pete held his whisky against the 
light, looked through it critically for a moment with one eye closed, 
and then slowly swallowed it with an air of profound meditation. 
Whistling Pete being the deadliest shot in the camp, his remarks were 
followed by a running comment of acquiescence. 
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No wonder, then, that the little adventuress absorbed fully three- 
fourths of the patronage of the camp, and that dust and nuggets flowed 
into her coffers in a continuous golden stream. During the first three 
months she had no less than six offers of marriage. To attain her 
ambition she was quite prepared to sacrifice sentiment to riches, and 
was perfectly willing to marry any man, however uncouth, if he only 
had the recommendation of sufficient wealth. But her would-be lovers, 
though owners of rich claims, spent everything they earned, and she 
had learned enough of mining vicissitudes to know that even a “ ten- 
ounce-a-day” claim may “ play out” all at once and leave its owner 
with no more capital than a pick. 

There was only one man in the camp who came up to her mercenary 
ideal. His name was Dick Hogan. The miners called him “ Lucky” 
Hogan, and not without reason. His claim, which was by far the 
richest in the diggings, had yielded “ pocket” after “ pocket” of nug- 
gets. Hogan was a quiet, reserved man, who lived a solitary life in a 
tent remote from the camp. He was seldom seen away from the vicinity 
of his claim, save when he came into the Bend to deposit his gold at the 
Bank Agency, and he had never visited Queenie’s. 

She had several times heard of “ Lucky” Hogan and his valuable 
claim. “If I find these tales are true,” said the sprightly little adven- 
turess, “ I’ll marry him,” and she laughed a gay little laugh at her own 
conceit in leaving Mr. Hogan’s possible objection to the arrangement 
out of the question altogether. So one evening she addressed a cau- 
tious inquiry on the subject of Hogan’s wealth to Whistling Pete, who, 
as a rule, knew a great deal more about his neighbors’ business than he 
did about his own. 

“Why, bless yer pretty face, miss,” said Whistling Pete, with bush 
gallantry, “ Dick Hogan’s claim is a perfect Mount Morgan.’ It’s bin 
pannin’ out fifty ounces a day for the past three weeks, an’ only yester- 
day he struck a vein o’ quartz in a new prospect that’ll likely go ten 
ounces to the ton. Why, he must ha’ took ten thousand pounds’ worth 
0’ gold out o’ the hole at least, an’ he’s refused an offer o’ thirty 
thousand, cash down, from the bank since he struck the reef, an’ I 
shouldn’t be surprised if——~” At this point a man appeared in the 
door-way, and Whistling Pete paused. He bent over the counter and, 
placing his hand to his mouth, said, in a stage whisper, “ That’s him, 
miss. That’s Lucky Hogan hisself.” 

Queenie glanced towards the door, and saw an unkempt-looking 
man, apparently about forty-five years of age, dressed in a miner’s work- 
ing-suit. He walked with a slight stoop, and his grizzled beard was 
plentifully sprinkled with gray. His bearing was awkward and un- 
couth, and he had never in his best days been more than an ordinary- 
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looking man. He had only one good feature,—his eyes, which were 
large, dark, luminous orbs, soft and tender asa woman’s. In them one 
could plainly read the trustful, generous nature of the rugged Croesus. 
“ Rough,” thought Queenie, “ very rough; but also very simple, and 
very rich.” 

Whistling Pete left the bar and walked over to the solitary table at 
which Hogan had taken his seat. He was curious to know the mean- 
ing of the lucky digger’s unusual visit to Queenie’s. 

“‘Good-evenin’, Mr. Hogan,” he said, deferentially. ‘“Good-evenin’, 
sir. It ain’t often we have the pleasure o’ seein’ you among us here.” 

“No,” said Hogan. “That’s a fact. This is the first time I’ve 
been so far from my claim ; but I heard you had tables up here, and I 
came around the bend to write a letter. I want to bring my partner 
up here from Melbourne.” 

“ Why, I never knowed you had a pardner, Mr. Hogan,’ 
Whistling Pete, whose curiosity was aroused at this piece of news. 

“ Yes,” said Hogan, who was in a communicative mood. “ Yes, 
he’s a young chap,—a city chap. I met him in Townsville when I 
was last in Queensland, and took quite a liking to him. Mine isa 
lonely sort of life,” he continued, half sadly, “and I’m longing for 
companionship. Then, again, I’ve got some sort of a complaint here,” 
—he placed his hand over his heart,—“ Anjner pectris I think the Port 
Darwin doctor called it,—I didn’t rightly catch the name,—which 
takes me in stiffish spells at times. My partner promised to come if 
I wrote for him, and, as I’m likely to go off the hooks all of a sud- 
den, I thought I’d have him by in case anything should happen, and 
then ” A silvery voice interrupted him. It said,— 

“Mr. Hogan, what shall I bring you to drink ?” 

The miner looked up, and saw the lovely face and wonderful eyes 
of the little adventuress looking smilingly down into his own rugged 
visage. He had often heard extravagant praises of this woman’s 
beauty, but without any degree of interest. All his life had been spent 
in the bush, and he had no higher idea] of womanhood than the 
shanty-keepers’ wives with whom he occasionally came in contact in 
his wanderings. Queenie’s dainty, piquant beauty took him quite by 
surprise. He stared at her in speechless amazement, until Whistling 
Pete, who chafed at any delay, however slight, with a drink in the near 
perspective, put an end to the pause by ordering whisky for himself 
and writing materials for “Mr. Hogan.” Hogan gazed after her in 
rapt admiration as she went to execute the order. Though nothing 
more than a perfect specimen of a very ordinary type of beauty, to the 
untutored miner she appeared like a goddess amid such rude surround- 
ings. His eyes dwelt upon the supple curves of her little and graceful 
figure, her slender white hands, her snowy throat with its circlet of 
creamy lace, and caught the gleaming sheen of her dead-gold hair as 
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she moved to and fro in the lamp-light. And when she came back 
with the order, and turned her great violet eyes upon him and smiled, 
a flush arose to his weather-beaten cheek, and he dropped his gaze in 
awkward confusion. 

Before he left he wrote a long letter to “ Charles Inglefield, Esq.,” 
telling him all about the diggings, and reminding him of his promise, 
and that “Charles Inglefield, Esq.,” might not be prevented from 
coming by lack of funds, he inclosed a draft on the Bank of Victoria 
for two. hundred pounds. And then he bade her good-night, and 
walked thoughtfully home to his tent. 


IV. 


Some weeks later a young man stood on the steps of the Melbourne 
post-office reading a letter he had just called for. He was evidently 
surprised at its contents, and he read it half aloud in disjointed scraps, 
mingled with running comments of his own. 

“ Took three thousand pounds out in three months.” “ By Jove !” 
“Offered thirty thousand pounds in cash for the reef.” “ Whew! 
Why, damme, the old boor will be a millionaire!” “Living all by 
myself and feel lonely.” “The devil he does; so do I.” “You 
promised to come north if my luck panned out well.” “So I did, but 
I did not expect my own luck to turn out so cursed rough.” “TIT 
should be very pleased to see you; will you come?” “ Will I come? 
You bet I’ll come, my unsophisticated friend; I want some of that 
thirty thousand pounds very badly,—especially just now.” “I’ve 
always considered you my partner, my boy, and half of what I’ve 
made is yours, and half the claim also.” “ By Jove! this is the devil’s 
own luck.” “TI send you a draft on the Bank of Victoria to meet 
your expenses.” “It’s deuced fortunate for me you do.” And 
“Charles Inglefield, Esq.,” tore the letter to fragments, and, having 
refreshed himself with a brandy and soda on the strength of the good 
news, walked jauntily to the Bank of Victoria, where he cashed his 
draft. ; 

Thence he went to the office of the Australian Steam Navigation 
Company and secured a cabin passage in the next steamer for the 
north. 

V. 


After his first visit Hogan became a regular nightly frequenter of 
Queenie’s. She was the first beautiful woman he had seen, and her 
beauty completely fascinated him. He soon appreciated the difference 
between the comfortable bar and his comfortless tent. Every night he 
was greeted with a smiling welcome, the easiest chair and snuggest 
corner were kept for him, and his glass of grog was always mixed 
exactly to his taste. And Queenie would come and sit opposite to him 
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each evening, and laugh and chat with him in her own naive and. 
charming manner until he became intoxicated with her presence. He . 
had no intimates in Three-Mile Bend, and, like many men who lead a 
solitary life, he was addicted to a habit of expressing his thoughts 
aloud. 

“This won’t do, Dick, my boy,” he said to himself, at the end of a 
month; “ you’re getting too fond of that little woman. What can an 
innocent, delicate, young thing like that have-in common with a rough, 
weather-beaten hulk like you. She’s made of different clay to you ;” 
and he looked down at his knotted, toil-worn hands and sighed. 
“You'll have to knock off going up there or you’ll be making a fool 
of yourself.” So by a mighty effort of self-restraint he remained away 
for three nights, and was miserable. For the first time in his life he 
experienced the joylessness of his existence. He looked out upon the 
circling chain of sun-baked hills and the wide expanse of brown and 
barren plain. All his toilsome days had been spent amid solitudes like 
this, and the only gleam of sunshine that had brightened his lonely 
life had been his friendship for Inglefield. But now his solitary heart 
yearned for something to love, something to cherish. He was rich, and 
could afford to give up this wandering, friendless existence. More than 
once in his reveries he caught himself dreaming of a placid retirement 
in some lovely spot in the south. If he could only believe that Queenie 
would be willing to share that retirement with him, he would indeed be 
happy ; for he had learned to love the little woman with all the strength 
of his rugged, faithful nature. But how could this fair young creature 
in all the pride of her youth and beauty possibly care anything for 
him, a gray-headed, middle-aged man, old enough to be her father ? 

“No,” he said to himself, sadly ; “ I’m-too rough, too old; such 
happiness is not for me. Ill go near her no more.” But his strength 
of will failed him, On the fourth night he was again in his accustomed 
corner at the hotel. 

“Oh, Mr. Hogan,” she said, with her sweetest smile, when he 
entered, ‘I am so glad to see you! I have missed you so much. I 
was beginning to fear you were ill.” 

The miner’s sunburnt cheek flushed with pleasure and hope at the 
warmth of her greeting. Perhaps she cared something for him after 
all, and that night he walked home with a jauntier step and a lighter 
heart. “T’ll wait a week or two,” he said to himself; “she hardly 
knows me yet.” 

Poor, simple-minded Hogan! She knew him but too well. He 
wore. his heart upon his sleeve, and the keen woman of the world read 
jt like a book, and laughed in secret at her easy conquest. 

Every day now he left off work at noon and went up to the hotel. 
In the afternoon the bar was deserted, and he could talk to her alone. 
He always brought her the largest nugget he had found during the 
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morning. Many a time he was on the verge of approaching the sub- 
ject nearest his heart, but he hesitated at the supreme moment. He 
was entirely ignorant of amorous amenities, and knew not what to say. 

“This will never do, Dick, my boy,” he said to himself one night. 
“ You’ve got to do the asking, she hasn’t. You’ve known her now 
nearly two months, and you’d better try your luck.” Next morning 
he went to work at his claim as usual. In the first cradle of dirt he 
washed he found a nugget of gold of extraordinary size. It was the 
largest that had been found on the field. “It'll weigh over three 
pounds,” he said, surveying it with admiration. “ It’s two days’ work 
in itself, so I’ll knock off and take it up to her, and just ask her to 
take it along with myself.” 

He found Queenie seated at one of the tables in the bar engaged 
in some feminine occupation. As she came forward to greet him with 
a smile, he thought she had never looked so lovely. He sat down be- 
side her. Several times he essayed to broach the momentous subject, 
but each time he was at a loss for words. His manner was nervous 
and embarrassed ; he could only talk disconnectedly in an aimless way 
upon the most commonplace topics. At last he mustered up courage 
to come to the point. ‘“ Miss,” he said, in a husky voice, and then he 
gave a great gulp and paused. She sat beside him apparently uncon- 
scious of his agitation, though she knew very well what was coming. 
“ Miss,” he began again, “ I—I—it’s a fine day.” Now there had not 
been a cloud in the sky for months, and the observation was so inapt 
and unexpected, and was blurted out with such comical solemnity, that 
she almost laughed outright in his face. But restraining the impulse, 
she leaned forward, gazed out of the window, and said, in a tone of 
’ surprise,— 

“Why, so it is, Mr. Hogan, a beautiful day,” as though she had 
previously been under the impression that it was raining very hard 
outside. 

An awkward pause ensued, and Hogan shuffled about uneasily in 
his chair. At last he drew in a deep breath, as men do when about to 
undertake some great physical feat, and stammered, “ I—I wanted to 
ask you if—that is, I wanted to say—in fact, I—I—only came over to 
—to—make you a present.” He put his hand in his pocket and drew 
forth the nugget. Queenie’s eyes gleamed at the sight of the huge 
yellow lump of gold. 

“Oh, Mr. Hogan, I cannot take it; it is too kind of you,” she said, 
meaning to take it all the while. He pressed it on her, and she took it 
with feigned reluctance. Another pause. Her hand toyed with the 
nugget in her lap. Hogan took the slender fingers in his horny palm. 
She did not withdraw them, but turned her head away with an ad- 
mirable assumption of modest confusion. Hogan was emboldened to 
proceed, 
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“ Miss,” he said, in a low tone that vibrated with intense earnestness, 
“T’m only a rough miner. I’m not much to look at as looks go, and 
I’m getting on in years. But if I’m rough, I’ve got an honest, manly 
heart, and it would make me the happiest man in the Territory to-day 
if—if—you’d take it along with the nugget.” 

“Mr. Hogan,” she said, with demure look and downcast eyes, “I 
have long had a sincere regard for you, and if you think I could make 
you happy, I ”” She paused, as if at a loss for words. 

“You will be my wife?” he added, joyously. 

“Yes,” she said, and the comedy was over. 

He stayed for some time, and talked to her of his plans for selling 
the reef as soon as it was developed sufficiently to ascertain its value. 
This suited her views exactly ; she was utterly weary of this rude life, 
and longed to make her appearance as a woman of wealth and fashion 
in the beau-monde of the south.- She heard of the existence of the 
partner and his prospective arrival in Three-Mile Bend with some mis- 
giving. She said but little on the subject, but she inwardly determined 
that Hogan’s ridiculous intention of giving him a half-share in the 
claims should never be fulfilled. As for Hogan, he underwent a com- 
plete metamorphosis. He trimmed his unkempt beard and changed 
his clay-stained garments every evening for store clothes. His step 
was sprightlier, his eye was brighter, perfect happiness shone in every 
line of his honest visage, and he looked ten years younger. 

A week or so later a pack-train wound slowly into camp along the 
creek. When it halted at the paddock a horseman detached himself 
from the group of packers and rode up to Queenie’s, where he dis- 
mounted and stepped up to the bar. 

It was not yet noon; the miners were at work in the claims, and 
the hotel was deserted. The new arrival was a young man of hand- 
some presence and graceful bearing, and when he saw that the bar was 
attended by a pretty woman, instead of the dishevelled slattern or 
bearded ruffian, as is usual in bush shanties, he doffed his broad-brimmed 
hat in courteous salutation. 

“Can you tell me where I am likely to. find Mr. Hogan?” he in- 
quired. “The packers told me you would be able to direct me from 
here.” 

She gave him the required information, but the stranger seemed 
in no hurry to leave. The fact is he was agreeably surprised to find so 
pretty a woman in this remote spot, and he ordered something to drink 
that the interview might be prolonged. In the course of half an hour’s 
conversation he found that beauty was not her only charm. She was 
also educated, witty, and vivacious. 

“ By George! she’s a stunner,” was his mental comment as he strode 
down the creek towards Hogan’s claim. “ How the devil did she get 


into this God-forsakeh country I wonder ?” 
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“So that’s Mr. Charles Inglefield, the partner,” thought Queenie. 
“ Well, it’s one comfort he’s a gentleman, and a handsome one, too. He 
will be able to talk to me in decent English at any rate, which will be 
quite a relief from the conversation of these clownish diggers.” 

Inglefield had nearly reached the solitary tent out in the bend when 
a clay-stained figure emerged from a hole in the ground to his right. 
It was Hogan returning from work. The miner, who -was short- 
sighted, stopped to await the stranger’s approach ; but as soon as he 
recognized his partner he rushed forward with arms extended. “God 
bless you, my boy !” he said, with tears in his eyes. “ You don’t know 
how pleased I am to see you. It’s been mighty lonely out here without 
you; why, it must be a year since we parted. But come and look at 
the claim.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve been offered thirty thousand pounds 
for that mud-hole?” said Inglefield,-looking down into the claim with 
an incredulous air. 

“No, no, not for this, though this mud-hole, as you call it, is not 
to be sneezed at. I’ve taken eight thousand pounds out of that hole,— 
half of it is to your credit at the Agency,—and it still pans out close on 
twenty ounces a day. The claim the bank wants to buy is a quartz reef 
out there in the ranges. We'll look at it to-morrow. It’s in your name. 
You see I had to take it out in your name,—it don’t matter whose 
name it’s in being as we’re partners,—for the mining laws don’t allow 
a man to hold two ‘prospects’ at once unless he buys them, and this 
one here was too good to give up, so I registered the reef in your name, 
—I’ll give you the license when we get to the tent,—and I pay a fellow 
called Whisky Jim an ounce a day to work at it to keep it from being 
‘jumped.’ There’s several other reefs been found since, and there’ll be 
a set of stampers up in a month or two, so’s we can crush the stone, 
and then we'll put a whole gang at work. If the reef’s half what I 
think it is, it’s dirt cheap at three times thirty thousand pounds.” 

Inglefield gasped. Ninety thousand pounds, and this claim was in 
his name, in fact was his property. It is true Hogan considered him- 
self a partner, but supposing he quarreled with Hogan, supposing he 
wished to sell and Hogan didn’t, there was nothing to prevent him from 
doing as he pleased. The claim was his absolutely, and Hogan would 
have no voice in the matter at all. These thoughts passed through his 
mind like a flash, and even then his scheming brain was busy devising 
an act of selfish treachery against the humble, generous-hearted man 
whose toil had placed wealth within his reach. He was aroused from 
’ his thoughts by Hogan. 

“Come with me to the tent,” he said. “ I’ll just change my clothes, 
and then I’ll show you something I value even more than the 
claims.” 

“ What on earth can this be?” thought Inglefield. ‘“ By the way, 
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Dick,” he asked, as they walked on, “ who is that remarkably pretty 
little woman in the shanty over there on the slope?” 

“T was just going to take you down to introduce you,” said Hogan, 
with a mysterious smile. 

‘‘T was never so surprised in my life,” continued Inglefield ; “one 
would never expect to find a woman of her stamp in this infernal 
desert.” 

“No, that’s a fact,” said Hogan ; “and she’s just as innocent as she 
is pretty, though she does keep a hotel ; and I’! tell you what, my boy, 
—TI may as well tell you now, since you’ve seen her,—I’m the luckiest 
man in these diggings in more ways than one. She’s promised to be 
my wife. Congratulate me.” 

Inglefield uttered some stereotyped phrases with an affectation of 
warmth, but in his heart he was thinking, “ What on earth can that 
woman see in this uncouth old chap?” Suddenly he remembered the 
claim. “ Ah! ah!’ he said to himself; “I have it. It’s the claim the 
little damsel with the violet eyes is in love with, not the man. I won- 
der what she will say when she finds that I hold the certificate?” And 
with thoughts like these in his mind he walked with Hogan up the 
creek to the hotel. 

It was soon noticed by the miners of Three-Mile Bend that Hogan’s 
partner was not a worker. He lounged about Queenie’s all day long, 
drank wine, and laughed and talked with the pretty proprietress from 
sun-up to sun-down. When Whistling Pete, with mild sarcasm, re- 
marked to Hogan that he better keep a watch on his partner, or he 
would “be killin’ hisself with work,” the latter replied, somewhat 
warmly, “ That’s all right. The boy’s no worker, and couldn’t work 
if he tried. He’s city bred, and never did anything in his life. But 
I’ve known him two years now, and he did what was right by me: he 
taught me to read and write, and in fact all I know. Work’s pleasure 
to me, and it ain’t to him, and if he don’t like to work, it’s nobody’s 
business but his own. I’m his partner, and I’m satisfied, and I reckon 
everybody else may as well be.” 

As for Queenie, she was delighted with Hogan’s partner. He knew 
all the latest gossip from the great southern cities; his manner was 
easy and well bred, and he had a way of making himself agreeable 
that seemed perfectly delightful, after the rude gaucheries of the 
diggers. And Inglefield found in Queenie a woman with a thorough 
knowledge of the world; a woman of ready and cultivated wit, to 
whom it was a pleasure to talk, and he saw that his stay in Three-Mile 
Bend bade fair to be one of the most interesting episodes in his life, 
instead of a period of dreary ennui as he had expected it would be. 

During the day the miners were at work, and little or no trade was 
done at the bar. Queenie had formerly been in the habit of whiling 
away this time in sewing or some other feminine occupation, but now 
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she closed the place and took long rides with Inglefield along the creek 
and in the wooded valleys of the ranges. And the trustful Hogan, in 
his ignorance of the ways of the world, saw these oe with an 
approving eye, and said,— 

“That’s right, my boy ; it must be lonely for her up there alone 
these long days, and you’re just the chap to talk to her and amuse 
her.” A hint from any one as to the possibility of treachery on the 
part of his friend would have been taken by him as a personal insult, 
and he would as soon have doubted his existence as Queenie’s faith. 
And so these daily rides continued, while Hogan went about his work 
in blissful fatuity, happier each succeeding evening in that he was one 
day nearer his wedding-day. 

Inglefield, as a man about town in the great southern cities, had had 
his little affaires du ceur by the dozen, but steeled, as he fancied he 
was, against the arrows of the blind god, he found his pulses stirred by 
this woman as they had never been before. There was an indefinable 
personal charm about her and a witchery in her deep violet eyes that 
enthralled him. One afternoon as they were returning from the daily 
ride he reined in his steed, turned towards her, and said, abruptly,— 

“ Alice,’”—he called her by her true name, which no one else, not 
even Hogan himself, had learned,—“ Alice, I love you.” She raised her 
great liquid eyes to his; the glamour of her beauty was upon him, and 
he bent forward in his saddle and kissed her on the lips. 

“ Really, Mr. Inglefield,” she said, with calm composure, “ you are 
quite histrionic. What would Mr. Hogan think of the partner in 
whom he places such implicit faith had he witnessed this little 
scene ?” 

“ Bat, Alice,” he said, “do you really intend to marry that clod ?” 

“Certainly I do,” she replied. ‘Do you think I wish to spend my 
entire existence in this Sahara ?” 

“ But at any rate you cannot possibly care anything for him; he is 
old enough to be your father.” 

“You forget that his claim is worth ever so many thousand 
pounds,” she said, with a cynical little smile. 

“You are mistaken,” he said, laconically. 

“ How so?” she asked, in some surprise. 

By way of reply he drew forth a paper, which he handed to her to 
read. It was a miner’s license giving him the right to work a certain 
claim known as “ Eureka Reef.” 

“ What does this mean ?” she inquired. 

“Tt means,” he answered, in a triumphant tone, “ that the claim is 
mine. It appears that Hogan was not allowed by the mining laws to 
hold two claims, so he registered the Eureka Reef in my name. The 
claim is mine absolutely, and I have made up my mind to sell it and 
get out of this infernal desert.” 
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Her face grew pale as marble. So, after all, her scheme had fallen 
through, and her dream of wealth which she had thought so near real- - 
ization, had vanished. She spurred her horse ahead that he might not 
see her bitter disappointment, but he caught up to her and placed his 
hand upon her rein. 

“ Alice,” he said, “listen to me. You must have made money 
since you have been here. I have four thousand pounds which Hogan 
has already placed to my credit at the bank, and I can raise thirty thou- 
sand, perhaps more, on the claim to-morrow. This sum will enable us 
to begin life afresh in London or Paris, where we have the advantage 
of being unknown. Let us not inquire into the past, which perhaps 
in either case will not bear a rigid investigation. I have already told 
you that I love you. Come with me.” She heard him out in silence. 
Hardened woman of the world though she was, such a piece of cold- 
blooded villainy as this infamous proposition to rob the confiding 
Hogan of wife and fortune at one stroke made her shudder. But she 
could not allow any feelings of compunction to thwart her ambition ; 
she was determined to attain that at any cost. 

This handsome scoundrel was not indifferent to her, and he really 
owned the claim, while for the simple miner to whom she had plighted 
her faith she did not care one jot. She looked up into Inglefield’s face. 
“ Let us leave this frightful place as soon as possible,” she murmured. 

“To-day is Monday,” he said. “TI will go down to the bank and 
obtain an advance on the claim in the morning, and we can leave in 
the afternoon when the miners are at work. This will give us ample 
time to catch the coach at Dead Man’s Gulch.” 

“ But do you know the way?” she asked. “I have heard that it 
is considered a very dangerous ride for those who are not familiar with 
the country.” 

“Bah!” he said. “It is a mere bagatelle. The first twenty miles 
are in the ranges, the track is rough, but well defined. Then comes a 
stretch of seventy-five miles of sandy plain, which is monotonous but 
entirely free from danger. We have only to ride straight ahead. 
There is a water-hole half-way across; it is barely a month since I 
made the journey, and I know the landmarks well.” 

That evening she went about her business as usual, and Hogan 
thought she had never looked so bright and pretty. She laughed and 
chatted with him with more than ordinary vivacity. She felt no qualms 
of conscience at the blight she was about to bring upon this man’s 
happiness; perhaps, if the truth were known, it was not the first time 
she had done this thing. 

In the morning, Inglefield went down to the bank, and asked the 
manager point-blank what he was prepared to offer for the claim. “I 
have already offered Mr. Hogan thirty thousand pounds for it,” said 
the official, “and I am prepared to stand by the bid.” 
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“ But Mr. Hogan has nothing to do with it,” said Inglefield. “The 
claim is mine and is registered in my name.” 

“Yes, I am aware of that,” said the manager ; “ but you are part- 
ners, are you not?” 

“That may be,” replied Inglefield, coolly ; “but the fact remains 
that this claim is mine, and I wish to sell it.” 

“T should not care to act in the matter,” said the man of business, 
“ without consulting Mr. Hogan.” 

“Very well,” said Inglefield, “Ill bid you good-morning ; with 
such a property I need not hunt for a purchaser.” 

Now, the manager was perfectly well aware of the great value of 
the reef ; he knew that it was a bargain at twice the sum he had offered. 
The claim was indubitably Inglefield’s, and though he knew that in 
selling it Inglefield was guilty of the basest ingratitude towards Hogan, 
he could not allow ethics to stand in the way of business. 

“T’ll repeat the original offer,” he said, as Inglefield turned towards 
the door. 

“T want fifty thousand pounds,” said Inglefield. 

“‘T cannot increase my advance,” said the manager. Though after 
half an hour’s discussion he did increase it by five thousand pounds, 
for he was as anxious to secure the property as Inglefield was to sell it. 
At this price the bargain was made, and Inglefield having signed the 
necessary transfer papers left the agency with a sight draft on Sydney 
for that amount, together with his credit balance in his pocket. 

At three o’clock that afternoon two sturdy little pack-horses stood 
in front of Queenie’s fully equipped for the journey to Dead Man’s 
Gulch. Inglefield strode-up and down the veranda waiting im- 
patiently for Queenie, She came forth looking very lovely in a short 
dark-blue habit. In her hand she held a huge nugget of gold,— 
Hogan’s last gift. “We may as well take this,” she said, handing it 
to Inglefield, who placed it in a pouch at his belt. “TI think that is 
all,” she added, “except my money; I have over two thousand pounds 
in the bank.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, hurriedly. ‘“ We can draw against 
that in Sydney.” He was about to lift her in the saddle when the tall 
form of Whistling Pete appeared on the scene. Whistling Pete, hav- 
ing had a run of bad luck, had given up work for the day several 
hours earlier than usual, and was coming up to Queenie’s to drown his 
disgust in a “ nobbler” or two of whisky. 

“ Afternoon, miss,” he said. 

“ Good-afternoon, Mr. Pete,” replied Queenie, without the slightest 
trace of discomposure. “ You came just in time to do me a favor. 
Mr. Inglefield and I are going for a rather longer ride than usual, and 
I should be so much obliged if you would attend to the bar in my ab- 
sence. In case we are not back by the time Mr. Hogan comes up, you 
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might tell him But stay, I’ll write him a little note. I'll not be 
a moment,” she said, turning to Inglefield. She went into her room at 
the back of the bar, and wrote a few lines. “There,” she said, with 
one of her sweetest smiles, “if you will give that to Mr. Hogan for 
me it will explain my absence.” 

“T wrote the note for a purpose,” she said, in reply to an inquiry 
Inglefield made as to its necessity as they rode away. “ He will not 
feel inclined to follow us after he has read it.” 

Whistling Pete gazed after them until a turn in the track hid them 
from view. “I reckon you are going for a ride, an’ a mighty long 
ride, too,” he muttered,—his quick eye had noticed the water-bottles 
and bags of corn at the saddle-bows,—“ an’ if I tend the bar till ye 
return I reckon this yere claim’s mine ontirely.” 

Whistling Pete was not troubled by any punctilious scruples. As 
soon as they were out of sight he opened the note and spread it out flat 
upon the bar. Unfortunately, however, his early education had been 
neglected. He could read the label on a bottle with remarkable facil- 
ity, but he might as well have tried to decipher a transcript from an 
Egyptian obelisk as the fine Italian hand in which Queenie’s note was 
written. At sun-down, when the miners returned from work, they 
found Whistling Pete behind the bar rearranging the bottles on the 
shelves with a proprietary air. 

“Read that,” he said, handing the note to Whisky Jim. “ Read 
her out aloud.” 

Whisky Jim took the note, and, assuming a tragic manner, read as 
follows : 


“ DEAR Mr. Hoaan,—In accepting your generous offer of marriage 
I fear I allowed myself to construe mere sentiments of a warm regard 
into the promptings of affection, for I have lately learned that that 
undivided love, without which no union can be truly happy, is not 
mine to give you. Believe me, I am sincerely sorry, for I esteem you 
very highly. But we cannot control the dictates of our hearts; and 
since that love which I had thought was yours has been won by 
another, I feel sure you will not be unwilling to terminate our engage- 
ment. I deemed it best to write, as being less painful to both of us 
than a personal explanation. 

“ We leave for the coast on the Saturday coach. 

“Wishing you every happiness and prosperity in all your under- 


takings, I am, 
“ Yours sincerely, 


“ QUEENIE.” 


“T knowed it!” shonted Whistling Pete, striking the counter with 
his clinched fist till the glasses rang again. ‘‘She’s bolted. I knowed 
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it when I seen ’em this afternoon. An’ consequentually, bein’ as she 
has bolted, I hereby perceed to jump this yere claim. Drink up, boys, 
it’s my shout this time.” 

The close intimacy existing between Inglefield and Queenie had 
been the subject of general comment.. No one was much surprised at 
her flight, but every one was curious to’ see what effect it would have 
upon Hogan. It was growing dark when they saw him coming along 
the flat, a little ahead of his usual time. He had not felt well that day. 
That alarming sensation of constriction about the chest, attacks of 
which had been rather frequent of late, had affected him all morning, 
and he had left off work earlier than usual. He called at the bank on 
his way to Queenie’s to deposit the result of the past two days’ labor. 
“There seems to be no end to my luck,” he said to the manager, in a 
cheery voice, as that official weighed the gold. “I struck another reef 
to-day, and in my original claim, too. I want to see you some time 
during the week, I’m thinking of floating the two claims into a com- 
pany ; but I must talk to my partner first and see what he thinks of it.” 

“Your partner was in here this morning, Mr. Hogan,” said the 
manager, “and he sold the Eureka claim to me.” 

Hogan could scarcely believe his ears. ‘Sold the Eureka claim?” 
he repeated slowly, as though he had not heard aright. 

“Yes, and he seemed anxious to sell, too. The claim was registered 
in his name; and business is business, you know, Mr. Hogan,” said 
the manager, with an apologetic air. 

“What did you advance on the claim?” asked the miner in an 
agitated voice. 

“ Thirty-five thousand pounds.” 

“ Thirty-five thousand pounds! and in six months it will be worth 
a hundred thousand.” 

For the first time in his life Hogan’s heart was filled with anger. 
He was deeply hurt that his friend should have taken it upon himself 
to sell the reef without asking his opinion. He had discovered and 
developed it, and knew its value; and now the claim, which would 
have made a fortune for both of them, had been foolishly sold for a 
third of its value. He left the bank abruptly and walked up to the 
hotel, filled with feelings of just resentment at the folly of his friend. 
As yet no thought of treachery crossed his mind. 

Whistling Pete was officiating behind the bar. Hogan saw nothing 
extraordinary in this, as Queenie frequently asked this man to assist 
her, much to his own satisfaction, as his services were paid in kind. 
Nor did he notice the sudden silence that fell upon the crowd when he 
entered, or observe the curious looks with which they regarded him. 
“ Where’s my partner?” he asked, in evident perturbation. 

“He went out ridin’, as usual, with Miss Queenie this afternoon,” 
said Whistling Pete. 
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“‘T want to see him as soon as he comes back ; he’s sold my claim 
—our claim ; leastways, it was in his name. I had to take it in his 
name, but the claim was mine; though, being my partner, of course he 
had a half-share,” Hogan blurted out in his agitation. 

“Sold the Eureka claim?” asked a dozen curious voices. 

“ Yes, and for less than half its value.” 

Whistling Pete gave utterance to the long low whistle that had 
earned him his sobriquet. “I’m sorry for ye, Mr. Hogan,” he said, 
with a ring of pity in his rough voice, “ but brace yerself like a man, 
for I’m afeard there’s worse news for ye ;” and he handed him Queenie’s 
note. Hogan opened it without the least suspicion of the blow that 
was to fall. At first he did not seem to fully comprehend the import 
of those hypocritical sentences, but as the heartless treachery of the 
faithless pair dawned upon him in all its naked truth, an ashen hue 
overspread his tanned and weather-beaten cheek, and all the light and 
life seemed crushed out of his being at a blow. The scene about him 
grew blurred and indistinct, a rushing noise surged within his brain, 
his lips moved but they uttered no sound. A frightful feeling of 
suffocation oppressed him ; he placed his hand on his heart and swayed 
to and fro like a drunken man. With a mighty effort he recovered 
himself. These men should not see his agony and mock at his misery 
and shame. He crushed the note in his hand, turned his pale face 
upon the company with a ghastly smile, and then walked slowly but 
firmly out of the place. 

“ He didn’t seem to take it much to heart,” said Big Mike, with a 
grin. “If it had been me, now, I’d ha’ got my horse an’ rode after 
them, an’ had a word or two to say to that young whipper-snapper of 
a pardner o’ his’n.” 

“Takes it quieter than J expected,” said several other miners. 

“ Oure leves loquuntur ingentes stwpent,” quoted the drunk-sodden 
ex-Oxonian known as Whisky Jim. 

“You're right, Jim,” added Whistling Pete, who had caught the 
sound of the last syllables. “The gent is stoopid,—knocked completely 
stoopid.” 

And then the crowd adjourned to the bar to discuss the affair in 
detail over their drink. Meanwhile, Hogan walked towards his tent 
like a man in a dream. He lifted the flap and stepped inside. 
Mechanically he lighted his lamp, and stood for some minutes in the 
centre of the floor, passing his hand across his vacant eyes as though 
trying to recall something he had forgotten. Then he read the note 
again. Its cold tone cut him to the heart. How could she have done 
this shameful thing,—she whom he had believed to be so childlike 
and innocent, and on whose faith and purity he would have staked his 
very soul? And his partner, too, the man he had befriended and en- 
riched, the man he had loved as a brother, how could he be guilty of 
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such double-dyed treachery? He groaned in his agony of spirit. 
But now mingling with his keen mental anguish there came a sharper 
physical pain. Another of those spasms from which he had suffered 
at intervals during the past year came over him. His heart felt as 
though it were being crushed in the grip of a vise. He gasped for 
breath like a drowning man, beating the air with clinched hands, and 
then, uttering a loud cry, he fell forward with arms outstretched upon 
the floor. 


VI. 


Night falls in the ranges as a man and woman pick their cautious 
way, on horseback, over the stony mountain track. In the recesses of 
a gloomy defile they hear the clatter of approaching hoofs, and a voice 
hails them in the darkness, “ How far to Three-Mile Bend?” They 
cannot see the solitary horseman, but the sound of his voice agitates the 
woman strangely. She involuntarily spurs her horse ahead as her 
companion shouts in reply, “ Fifteen miles, and deuced rough at that.” 
They continue their way through narrow gorges and rocky plateaux, 
trusting to the instinct of their steeds, for they cannot see the track. 
At last they descend and reach the plain. A strip of sandy desert 
seventy-five miles in width lies between them and the next range in 
which their destination lies. But it is nothing. Did they not both 
cross this same strip before when they came to Three-Mile Bend? It 
was a safe enough journey then; they simply rode straight ahead. 
They do not know that this narrow strip is but the corner of a vast 
barren tract that extends miles upon miles to the westward ; they forget 
that when they crossed this strip before they were under the leadership 
of men who knew the country ; they forget that these shifting sands 
are constantly obliterating old landmarks and forming new ones; or, 
if they think of these things, they heed them not. They have but just 
time to catch the coastward coach at Dead-Man’s Gulch. Their horses 
are still fresh, and they themselves feel no fatigue. They decide to 
ride on in the cool night-time; it will be better to halt during the heat 
of the day at One-Tree Water-Hole, which is something less than half- 
way across. And so with the confidence born of ignorance of. the 
perils of the bush they ride blindly onward in the darkness. 

Several hours before sunrise they halt, though they have not yet 
reached One-Tree Water-Hole. They have traveled many miles since 
starting, and the horses are now in need of rest. So they hobble the 
hardy animals, give them a feed of corn, and lie down themselves 
to snatch a brief repose while the air is yet cool. When they awake 
the sun is high in the heavens. There is nothing in sight but an 
undulating sea of sand. They look for the track. Fatuous fools, 
to expect to find a track in the ever-changing surface of that sandy 
waste, 
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As yet they feel no alarm. Why should they? The strip is barely 
seventy-five miles wide. They have only to ride straight ahead, as they . 
did on the journey out, and they are bound to reach the water-hole, or 
sight the other range in an hour or two at the least. But sundown 
finds them in the centre of an unbroken circle of earth and sky. They 
camp for the night with feelings of chagrin rather than of alarm. 
They must reach Dead-Man’s Gulch by Friday night or they will miss 
the coach. This thought, and not the idea of their danger, is upper- 
most in their minds. 

At sunrise they start again. The horses have had no water for 
nearly forty hours, and are beginning to show signs of distress. But 
they must push forward. About noon the weary horses prick up their 
ears, sniff the air joyously, and break into a canter. A thin line of 
brush appears ahead, and beyond something gleams in the sand like a 
sheet of glass. 

“ Hurrah!” shouts the man. “The water-hole at last.” 

The horses race madly towards the water, and the pool is soon 
reached. To their surprise the animals instead of drinking deeply 
merely dip their noses into the water and turn away. The man dis- ° 
mounts and kneels down in the sand to take a drink himself. 

“Good God! the water is as salt as brine.” It is not One-Tree 
Water-Hole after all, but one of those salt lagoons so common in the 
Australian desert. 

The woman grows deathly pale and trembles violently. She is 
the first to realize their perilous position. The man tries to reassure 
her, though his own confidence has left him. But they have no time 
to dally, there is only a quart of water left in the canvas bottles. They 
have evidently gone too far to the westward. If they now ride east- 
ward they will doubtless make the hills, though too late for the coach. 
But sundown again finds them in the centre of an unbroken circle. 
They halt near a huge hummock of drifted sand. The horses are dead 
beat and can go no farther. They lie down, making piteous noises, 
and the woman sees that they will never rise again. The travelers 
sleep through the night in spite of the black outlook before them. 
When day breaks their prospects are still gloomier: both the horses 
are dead. They have but a pint of water between them now, but as a 
forlorn hope they set out on foot to the eastward in the hope of yet 
making the hills. On, on they go in the blinding glare until the 
woman is ready to faint with heat and fatigue. Long before noon the 
last drop of water is gone, and still the same unbroken circle surrounds 
them on every side. 

Another hummock of sand looms up ahead, and they hasten their 
faltering steps to gain a moment’s respite from the oven-like heat in its 
friendly shade. What are those dark objects in the sand beyond? 
They strain their eyes. The woman utters a shriek of horror. She 
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recognizes the bodies of their horses. They have returned to the start- 
ing-point of the morning. They have been traveling in a circle. 
They are “ bushed.” 

The woman flings herself upon the man’s breast and clasps his 
neck in a frenzy of terror, and then sinks helplessly down in the 
shadow of the hummock. All hope is gone now. She clasps her 
knees with her hands and bows her head. Her long hair falls about 
her shoulders as she rocks herself to and fro in the very abandonment 
of despair. And the burning sun shines pitilessly on, and the brown 
and barren waste smokes with the heat, and a silence as of death 
broods over the desert. Throughout that blazing afternoon and calm, 
starlit night they sit there motionless and silent—words are useless 
now—and await the end. 

Yet another day breaks,—a day of mental and physical torture. 
During the burning hours that seem unending they lie panting in the 
small area of shade, their bodies racked by the agonies of thirst. The 
cool air of evening brings no relief; wild-eyed and haggard, they pass 
another night in sleepless horror., They dread the torments of the 
coming day. Once more morning dawns upon the desert and finds 
them both alive. All that day the woman leans helplessly back against 
the hummock of sand. Her strength is spent; her tongue cleaves to 
her palate, and she cannot speak. She sits with eyes fixed upon 
the hazy horizon in hopeless vacancy. The sun is yet high in the 
heavens when she turns feebly towards the man; a look of piteous 
agony is in her haggard eyes; she clutches his hand convulsively, and 
with a faint gurgling moan leans back in his arms to die. The man, 
too, suffers frightfully, but his stronger organization dooms him to 
agonies more prolonged. He lays the dead body down, and rising to 
his feet shades his eyes with his hands, and scans the wide circum- 
ference for some faint sign of hope. Poor wretch! The shipwrecked 
sailor adrift on the pathless ocean has a better chance of rescue than he. 
He gazes hopelessly at the huge coppery disk of the setting sun as it 
slowly sinks below the level of the plain. He knows that he will 
never see it set again. Darkness deepens over the wide expanse, and the 
man flings himself face downward upon the earth and prays for death 
until fitful slumber steals over his wearied senses. Throughout the 
night he tosses and turns in his troubled sleep, oppressed with a hideous 
nightmare. Grim goblin forms—creatures of his fevered brain—hover 
about his sandy pillow, and menace and mock and taunt with fright- 
ful gestures. An hour before sunrise he awakes from the ghastly 
phantasm with a shuddering shriek, and awaits in dumb despair the 
dawning of his last day of life. Anon the sun leaps above the edge 
of the desert, and the day begins. Higher and higher mounts the 
blazing orb ; hotter and hotter grows the air. The man lies gasping in 
the sand like a hunted animal, and his swollen tongue vainly licks his 
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dry and blackened lips for relief from the torment of thirst. But lo! 
a gentle breeze arises, and a tiny cloud appears in the west. A mighty 
wave of hope surges up in the heart of the man. The breeze and the 
cloud may bring rain, and if they should he has yet a chance for life. 
He kneels down in the powdery sand, his hands uplifted in an agony 
of supplication. But alas for his hopes ; the fitful breeze dies down, the 
cloud of promise fades away. He shakes his clinched fist at the 
brazen sky, and curses his Maker and the mother that bore him in his 
torment. He feels for his revolver; it is not there. Instead his hands 
encounter a wallet which contains a huge nugget of gold. He flings 
it from him. Curses on the gold, the glittering dross cannot purchase a 
drop of water to assuage his burning thirst. He sits down beside the 
dead in a semi-stupor; he takes the cold hand in his, and tenderly 
strokes the long yellow tresses. Low mutterings escape his parched lips ; 
the light of a merciful madness is in his eyes. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he laughs; “ won’t they be surprised to see us? 
Scapegrace Charlie they used to call me; but now we have thousands, 
they’ll welcome us. What a joke itis! Hurrah for the magic power 
of gold, gold, gold! Who says it is not ours? It is ours; it is mine; 
the claim is mine, and we shall have horses and carriages, and a villa 
at Toorak ; and I tell you we'll live a right royal life.” And then his 
delirious fancy takes another turn. He is in Melbourne surrounded 
by a jovial crowd of boon companions. “ Fill up, boys, it’s my shout! 
Here, waiter, bring us champagne; we'll have a night of it, for I’ve 
got the dust. See here! isn’t that a beauty? That nugget weighs 
three pounds if it’s an ounce, and I know where there’s lots of them,— 
lots of them. There’s thousands—millions in my claim. You’ve only 
to scratch the soil and nuggets are there for the gathering. And 
there’s quartz too in the ranges. But drink up, fellows, your glasses 
are empty ; let us make a jolly night of it.’ And the poor wretch 
seizes an imaginary bottle and pours out a barmecidal bumper, and 
goes through the motion of drinking with an air of ghastly hilarity. 
’Tis but the beginning of the end. These wild ravings soon die away 
into disconnected mutterings, and finally cease. The sitting posture 
becomes a recumbent one; the breath comes in stertorous gasps; the 
lack-lustre eyes gaze upward to the sky with a filmy stare, and soon 
Silence and Death reign over all. 

And the ghoulish beetle bids his comrades to the feast ere it is too 
late. For the rains will come and the flesh will wither and rot away, 
and nothing will remain but a heap of whitened bones to mark another 
episode of the bush. 

* * * * * * a 2 yt 

Shortly after sunrise on the morning after Queenie’s flight a soli- 
tary horseman rode into Three-Mile Bend. In front of a large shanty, 
above the door of which he read “Queen of the Ranges Hotel,” a 
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crowd of men were standing. He addressed himself to them. “Can 
any of you tell me,” he said, after the usual salutations had been ex- 
changed, “if there is a woman in this camp of the name of Hillington, 
—Alice Hillington ?” 

“No, there’s no Hillington. There’s a Hilton, wife of Tom Hil- 
ton as keeps the ‘ Miners’ Rest’ up the creek,” said a man who appeared 
to be a leader in the party, and whom the others called Pete. 

The new-comer’s face fell. “Stop abit. WhatanassIam! Of 
course she would change her name,” he said ; “but perhaps this will 
help you. Here’s her photograph.” 

“Why, it’s Queenie!” said the man called Pete. “Is she anythin’ 
to you, stranger?” he asked, in a curious voice. 

“She’s my wife,” said the new-comer, laconically. 

“Sorry for you, then,” replied the man called Pete. “She bolted 
last night with a young feller by name o’ Inglefield, an’ she bein’ en- 
gaged to Dick Hogan, the luckiest cuss in the diggins’, too.” 

“Then, by G—d, I passed them both last night not twenty miles 
from here. It was dark and I could not see her features,” said the 
stranger, with a furious oath. 

“ Well, that is kinder rilin’,” said the man called Pete, with a 
sympathetic inflection. 

“T should think so,” the young man said, hotly. “ Listen. When 
I knew that woman first she was an actress in New Zealand. I wasa 
lawyer in good practice in Dunedin, but she bewitched me—curse her ! 
—with her innocent face and siren beauty, and I married her. She 
nearly ruined me in a year with her extravagances ; and then, when I 
lay sick with brain fever, she ran away with a squatter from Otago. 
When I recovered I could find no clue to her whereabouts, though I 
afterwards met and shot the squatter. But that’s neither here nor there. 
At last, however, I traced her to Sydney, where I learned she had kept 
a bar in the Metropole. They told me there that she had gone to the 
diggings on the Roper, and I followed her here only to miss her.” 

“ An’ ye can’t catch them now,” said the man called Pete. “Yer 
hoss is dead lame, an’ they’ll catch the Saturday mornin’ coach, an’ 
there ain’t another for a fortnit.” Then the man called Pete proceeded 
to tell Queenie’s doings in the camp with such fanciful exaggerations 
as his exuberant imagination suggested. 

“ Tt’s rather hard on this poor devil Hogan, if he was as ‘gone’ on 
her as you say,” said Hillington when the miner called Pete had 
finished. “ But he’ll thank his stars things have turned out as they 
have when he learns’ what she is. She would have made ducks and 
drakes of his money in no time. Where’s his tent? He’s probably 
feeling sore over it, and I’ll go and ease his mind a bit.” 

“Tt’s away round the bend, furthest tent on the flat, a mile from 
the edge o’ the camp,” said the man called Pete. 
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Having received these directions, Hillington turned his horse’s head 
and rode slowly down the creek. When he rounded the bend he saw . 
the solitary tent on the flat. He reached it, dismounted, raised the 
flap, and looked in. A man with his arms outstretched lay prone 
upon the floor, and Hillington saw that he was dead. He raised the 
corpse and laid it on the narrow pallet, and took the siren’s note from 
its stiffened fingers. “ Poor old chap,” he said, compassionately, as he 
looked down at the rugged features, on which a look of agony still 
lingered. “ Poor old chap. Well, it’s an ill wind that blows no one 
any good; and if she killed you, your death has brought wealth to 
me.” And he went out and jumped the dead man’s claim. 


R. Moncxton DEnzE, 
Acting Hospital Steward U.S.A. 
Fort D. A. RussELL, WYomMING, 
September, 1893. 
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THE LOSS OF THE “ VICTORIA.”* 


THE loss of the best admiral on our navy list, and of three hundred 
and sixty men, is indeed a startling event. As one who has had con- 
siderable experience in ironclad squadrons, I am glad to comply with 
the editor’s wish by commenting on the official narrative of the event 
that has been published, as well as on some information furnished by 
mature officers who witnessed the catastrophe. 

I hope I may be able to show to those whose relations or friends 
go down to the sea in fighting-ships that these are not necessarily 
to be mistrusted and abused; and that probably their friends are 
as safe in them as they would be in any other occupation. 

Admiral Markham’s published letter can, I think, leave no doubt 
in any one’s mind that the grievous loss was due to an ill-judged order. 
But that order was given by a man who had for years been celebrated 
for his good judgment; than whom no one was—rightly, so far as 
precedents could show—niore fit to be trusted ; and one who had been 
all his life free from sudden fancies and resolves. 

We are told he had lately been suffering from fever, but that his 
medical attendants thought he had recovered. But is it not more 
reasonable to suppose that a slight mistake may have been made here, 
rather than that, for no cause whatever, he should suddenly falsify all 
the habits and ideas that he had held for years? By nature he was 
tenacious of his opinions; but a few minutes before he lost his life he 
was changeable, and entirely forgot a principle that he had assiduously 
pressed on his subordinates,—viz., the paramount necessity for keeping 
the columns of a fleet at their proper distance. It was the failure on 
this particular point that vitiated the movement he ordered. I appre- 
hend that such casual failing can be attributed to nothing else than 
sudden illness. 

The question has been raised, Is it right to trust implicitly and 
solely to the judgment and discretion of one man? 

To put such a question to any British seaman, much less to any 
officer of the queen’s navy, is only to raise a mocking smile on his 


1 Reprinted from the London Fortnightly Review by permission of the Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company, of New York, the American publishers of the Fort- 
nightly Review. 
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face. It is the practice, and has been for time immemorial, in every 
British ship. There is but one captain there, and his word is law. In 
like manner there has been only one commander-in-chief at a time in 
our squadrons; and the royal ships have been sailed with a minimum 
of loss to life and material. 

Ship-owners have testified emphatically to this as regards material ; 
and insurance offices give yet more practical evidence of it as regards 
life. They insure our lives at usual rates, but they do not do so 
blindly. When we are ordered to the less healthy stations—say, to the 
coasts of Africa, or to one where war is in progress—an increased 
premium is taken pro tem., but none is demanded for joining an exer- 
cising squadron. 

To have some one standing by who knows nothing of the subject 
in hand to control another man or men who are experts has a faithful 
democratic flavor, and ought to be popular ; but it has never been tried 
in British ships. Our friends across the Channel kindly tried it for 
us about a hundred years ago, and we may profit by their experience. 
In May, 1794, a French fleet, of twenty-five sail-of-the-line, under the 
command of Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, with a representative of the 
National Convention to advise or direct him, put to sea; but it did 
not achieve a success, And our fleet, commanded by one old man, 
who knew his work, gained a substantial victory over them. From 
another point of view it may seem doubtful whether a national repre- 
.sentative to control our admirals when they showed a disposition to do 
what, to the representative’s mind, might seem dangerous things, would 
succeed. Will any one picture to himself the opening of the battle of 
Trafalgar? There were two flag-ships, it may be said, almost drifting 
down, so light was the breeze, on a curved array of thirty-seven line- 
of-battle ships. If a national representative had been there, would he 
not have remembered that heavy firing has a recognized tendency to 
lull the wind; and that if the wind fell lighter the rear ships might 
never come up to support those admirals? In fact, would he not have 
thought that those two admirals must be drunk or foolish? I admit 
that the admirals in question would have paid no attention to a whole 
chamber of representatives. But on the hypothesis that a representa- 
tive could have any effect, was this not clearly a case in which he was 
likely to interfere? If he had done so effectually, what would have 
been the result? The loss of one of the most decisive battles of a 
great war! Is it desirable to run any such risk? I am confident 
that, if the navy was polled, they would prefer to stick to the one 
admiral and one order. 

But seamen are just as liable as other men, neither more nor less, 
to make a mistake; and, so far as we know, a grave one has been 
made on the present occasion. As a rule, in squadrons, if a mishap 


befalls one ship another comes in rapidly to her assistance, and usually 
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to prevention. In the present case there seems to have been room for 
prevention, Admiral Markham writes that it was feared on board the 
“Camperdown” that there was not room for the two ships to turn 
abreast of one another; but it was in his power by the delay of only 
a few seconds from the time the flag-ship’s helm was put over to turn 
a little astern of her. The signal was not made to “turn together,” 
only “to turn,” and the general directions contained in the signal-book 
insist that no ship is to try to keep station at the risk of running into 
some other ship. If, then, the “Camperdown” had turned, so as to 
form close to the “ Victoria,” astern of or on her quarter, she would 
have obeyed the admiral’s signal and also the signal-book instructions. 
Unfortunately, the latter appear to have been overlooked. Of that we 
may know more when the court-martial shall have given its sentence. 
All I wish to point out is that the mishap was not due to any mistake 
in the authorized instructions or those of the signal-book. There is, 
in fact, no such manceuvre as that proposed to be found in the signal- 
book. In the present case the order was given by two special signals. 
To any one acquainted with our signal-book the very use of these two 
signals is an indication how far Sir George must, at the moment he 
ordered it, have been from himself. For the manceuvring signals in 
our book were given to us nearly thirty years ago by a great admiral, 
Sir William Martin, and their guiding principle is mutual assistance 
in maneuvring. One set of ships turns away from another set in 
most cases. If not turning away, but crossing at an angle, it is never 
less than a right angle, and then the distance of columns is so arranged 
that the last ship of one column must pass at least two cables, that is, 
at four hundred yards, ahead of the nearest ship of the other column. 

Now, the length of our longest ship is four hundred feet, that is, 
one-third of that left between the moving ships we are speaking of. 
If any gentleman insisted on his coachman leaving three times the 
length of his own coach and horses in front of them when another 
carriage was crossing him at right angles, would we not think he had 
done sufficient to insure the safety of his neighbor’s equipage? Such 
is the rule. Sir William Martin never wrote a signal for ships in 
neighboring columns to turn inward towards one another, as was 
attempted on the day in question. There is, however, now in the 
signal-book one which will order ships in two columns to turn together 
towards one another, so that they may pass in the intervals between 
their comrade ships. The diagram on which this is shown resembles 
a “gridiron,” and the movement has been nicknamed the “ gridiron 
movement.” Under that it has been vilified by the press as “ danger- 
ous,” and as terrible as anything in the old Inquisition. Let us see 
how the facts are. 

The instruction says, “Ships are to turn towards one another, and 
to pass their opposite numbers on the port hand.” Now, suppose two 
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precisely similar ships to be turned towards one another, and to be 
carefully steered in that direction; they may, if sufficient care and | 
skill be exercised, butt one another, as two rams might do. But that 
is not what they are ordered to do. On the contrary, each is told to 
pass to the right of his comrade, as if he were walking in the streets of 
London. What, then, is the impulse of each captain? He in the left 
column will say, “I must get round quickly, for I have, in fact, to 
turn inside that fellow!” and accordingly he puts his helm hard over 
without delay. He in the right column says, “I have to pass outside 
that fellow! I will just make sure that I can get there.” And so he 
waits until he sees that his comrade has put his helm over before he 
moves his own; thus he becomes assured that he can pass outside him. 
Now for the space left between ship and ship, through which each has 
to pass. Again it is, as before, if in close order, four hundred yards. 
Now, very few ships are seventy-two feet, that is, twenty-four yards 
wide, so that the space allowed each ship to pass in is, as nearly as 
possible, seventeen times that which she needs. Let us apply this 
again to traveling experience on shore. Seven feet is, I believe, the 
outside width of a carriage. On a road seventeen times seven feet, 
that is, one hundred and nineteen feet wide, is there any danger of one 
carriage in the centre passing between two, one on each side of the 
road? If so, we have precisely the danger that may occur in the 
terrible “ gridiron” movement. 

It all seems to show that the men who have elaborated Sir William 
Martin’s work were thoroughly imbued with his principles, and have, 
in the only case in which they have infringed them, that is, by making 
ships turn towards, instead of away from one another, provided amply 
against the smallest risk. 

In the case under review Sir George Tryon appears to have taken 
a further precaution. By his memorandum of January 1, 1893, pro- 
duced at the court-martial, he warned his captains and officers against 
risking a collision in any way. In fact, he drew special attention to 
the article I mentioned above. 

Perhaps it may be inferred that, as he had so specially warned his 
captains against the risk of collisions, he felt sure that the “ Camper- 
down” would keep clear of the flag-ship. 

Logically it may be that we have no right to make such an assump- 
tion ; for, when a very able man has been betrayed into such a perver- 
sion of the manceuvring code as to turn ships inward, except under 
some overwhelming necessity, and none such is apparent, we should 
hold that he was unable to reason on the matters at all. 

To turn inward as he did was a very bad precedent to show to the 
younger officers, and that is about the last thing that George Tryon, as 
we knew him, was likely to do. 

Depreciating remarks have been thade as to the behavior of the 
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ship ; first,'in that she was so vulnerable to the ram; and next, that 
when her buoyancy was destroyed she turned over. 

The answer to such wild criticism was well made to some of us in 
1865 by a logical French captain at Cherbourg. On visiting their 
latest iron-clad ship we were greatly struck by the great roominess she 
showed when compared with our ships of the same tonnage. At last 
it was discovered that she had no double bottom, and that gave her 
internally the appearance of greater depth. One of our party ques- 
tioned the wisdom of this, and said to the French flag-captain, “Surely, 
De B., that is not a good plan. What will you do if she should get on 
shore?” “ Ah! my dear fellow,” was the answer, “ but we do not build 
them to go on shore.” So with the “ Victoria” and “ Camperdown.” 
We built them to ram, and not to be'rammed. 

We trusted to skill to avoid the latter; and the efficiency of the 
ram has been indubitable. In the days when the credit of the British 
navy was made, the men who made it were sedulous for powers of 
offense, and were not very careful for defense. Those principles were 
effective. Does it lie with us, who have only inherited what they won, 
to carp at, still less to contradict, their proved experience? 

Again, with regard to the “ Victoria” turning over as she sank. 
For years we asked the naval constructors to give us steady platforms 
from which to fight our guns in a seaway. Taking council with the 
great mathematicians of the day, they found that to obtain this they 
must sacrifice something of the ship’s stability. As steam superseded 
sails, stability, for general purposes, was less necessary than it used to 
be when much sail had to be carried. 

Every one was contented to give up what we did not want to gain 
what we did want. I repeat, we did not build the ships to be sunk. 
They are good gun platforms; and if we can so use them until they 
sink, it is comparatively indifferent, when they sink, if they turn over 
or not. 

Does any one think it would be more pleasant to be drowned in the 
cabin of a racing-yacht, because she would founder with her leaded 
keel downward, than in a fighting-ship which may sink sideways or 
bottom up? I see no reason for throwing stones at the constructors for 
the behavior of the “ Victoria.” i 

But I am ready to throw stones on behalf of my brother seamen. 
Much has been printed in the public press of horrors—I hope and be- 
lieve purely imaginary horrors—attending the sinking of that ship. If 
even they had been true, and that many limbs had been mangled by the 
revolving screws, was there any object to be gained by publishing such 
things, except a large sale to people of morbid tastes? ° 

Now, seamen heretofore had reason to believe, from the concurring 
statements of those who have become insensible by drowning and been 
recovered later, two things: first, that drowning is a very painless 
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death ; secondly, that their last recollection was most vivid, the memory 
was wonderfully active. 

Hereafter drowning men may remember how the hearts of mothers 
and widows have been wrung by the idea that some much-loved one 
had been mangled and died a painful death, when, but for false color- 
ing, there was every reason to hope he had gone to his rest by a painless 
death. And the last most vivid effect on their minds will be, “ Will 
our dear ones be so tried? May God forbid!” It certainly may be 
prevented if as much anxiety was shown for truth as for greed. Was 
there not enough of genuine interest, of courage, and self-sacrifice in 
the terrible tale to be told and dwelt on? 

I suppose some people think it a matter of course that the captain 
of a ship, when such a catastrophe happens, should go below directly 
he can quit the deck to hurry his men from below ; to walk a long way 
through the sinking ship in order to take note of the details of the 
damage done. Perhaps it is. I know, too, of an old story,—noblesse 
oblige! It seems to have done so; that is what the captain did. 

I am bound to say that such noblesse is very pleasant to contemplate, 
and it by no means stands alone. The next in command was still more 
seriously tested. He, poor fellow, was below and in bed from fever. 
I have had fever, and know when it is on what a worm one feels. He 
was called to get up before the ship sank. He got up; but instead of 
going up to save himself, he went below to hurry up any one who 
might be there. When the ship foundered he came to the surface, 
necessarily in a state of exhaustion. Fortunately, a midshipman helped 
and supported him. There were doctors, too, who went below at the 
last moment to see that all their patients were removed, engineers who 
remained to the last below, ete. They were all of one mind in that 
ship. There was the sterling lad who would not leave his admiral and 
has gone with him. His mother may well be comforted, for one knows 
how faithful her boy was to the last, and where he is now! But was 
there not sufficient of interest in these and many other such incidents 
that have been told, without trumping up all the horrors? Here is one 
of the highly-wrought and printed fables 

“ Another moment, and a new horror was visited upon the strug- 
gling men. The powerful engine, deep down in the heart of the ship 
and enclosed in the water-tight compartments, kept throbbing and work- 
ing, and the formidable steel flanges of the twin-screws whirled round 
and round, at first high up in space, and then gradually came nearer 
and nearer to the surface of the water until the ship descended in the 
midst of the mass of human beings struggling for life, and then as it 
disappeared the suction increased until it became a perfect maelstrom, 
at the bottom of which these deadly screws were moving like circular 
knives, gashing and killing the poor creatures who had battled vainly 
for life. 
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“Then came the scene that caused the officers on the decks of the 
remaining vessels of the fleet to turn sick. Shrieks were heard, and 
then the waves and the foam were reddened by the blood of the hun- 
dreds of victims. Arms, legs wrenched from bodies, headless trunks, 
were tossed out of the vortex to linger on the surface for a few moments 
and then disappear.” 

The following are facts written by a mature officer of the “ Vic- 
toria” : 

“ As for me, when she gave the lurch, I clutched the fore-and-aft 
chain, and I felt the ship turn over on top of me. I know little more, 
except when I came to the surface there were very many round me, and 
large quantities of wreckage and breakers? and gear to get hold of. I 
saw the stern of the poor old ship, the screws still going round, for a 
second, and she sank. There must have been many men now left 
swimming over the spot; there is much evidence to show this. Then 
came a terrible explosion from the ship below water,—I suppose the 
boilers. This threw up a huge hummock of water, like a torpedo; and 
this it was, I think, that drowned very, very many of the poor fellows. 
Many boats from ships were instantly on the spot, and, of course, did 
everything that could be done.” 

And there it is! I hope this may disabuse the minds of relations 
as to the “deadly screws, moving like circular knives, gashing and 
killing the poor creatures who had battled vainly for life.” Happily, 
this has been shown to be a lie; and I hope you will be able to nail it 
to the counter like any other false coin. 

G. Puipps Hornsy. 


2 «¢ Breakers’’ are small casks for holding water or provisions. 





THE LIEUTENANT. 


THERE is a legend of the “old army” that once upon a time a second 
lieutenant with fire in his eyes walked into the commanding officer’s 
office to seek redress. 

“ Major,” said he, “I know I am a low-down second lieutenant 
and the junior officer at the post. I don’t mind being guyed to any 
reasonable extent. Ever since I joined last October I“have been mix- 
ing cocktails and all that sort of thing. I have been the victim of a 
great many practical jokes and I have never growled, but last night 
a lot of them came around to my room after I was in bed, put me in a 
sack and hung me up on the wall. Now, I think I have some rights. 
I hold a commission the same as these other officers, and I appeal to 
you for justice.” 

“Young man,” said the major, as he looked over his spectacles,— 
“ young man, don’t you know that there are three classes of individuals 
in the United States that have no rights a white man is bound to re- 
spect,—mules, niggers, and second lieutenants ?” 

What answer the lieutenant made to this bit of pleasantry the 
legend does not state, but it is probable he went away with the idea 
which has occurred to a good many of his successors, that after all he 
did not amount to very much in the military hierarchy when even the 
commanding officer cracked a joke at the expense of his rank. 

The status of the lieutenant has changed in some respects since the 
days of the “old army,” but his position still remains highly unsatis- 
factory from many points of view. It is true that in Par. 8, A. R., 
1889, he still retains the eighth grade of military rank, while the first 
sergeant is thirteenth; but, as a matter of cold practical fact, the latter 
functionary often ranks the lieutenant. He maintains towards his 
nominal superior a perfunctory respect, sometimes rather thinly veiled, 
but he knows, and the lieutenant knows, that the captain is quite apt to 
side with his first sergeant in any difference, and rather more likely to 
ask his advice than that of one of his subalterns, even if the latter may 
have had over twenty years’ service. The lieutenant goes on year after 
year performing subordinate and petty duties, rarely, if ever, given a 
chance to command or act on his own responsibility in any important 
matter, until the time comes, as it has come or is coming to many of us, 
when, if responsibility is thrust upon us, we shrink from it. 

Now, the place of an officer is to command and to lead, in a more 
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or less independent capacity to be sure, and the whole training of the 
lieutenant should be to this end. If an officer is only able to carry out 
the detailed instructions of his superiors, his value is very small ; indeed, 
it may be said he is not fit to be an officer. Some men are by nature 
unfit to command, but.more often it is from lack of opportunity that 
lieutenants have drifted into a position where they are almost, if not 
quite, past their usefulness as commanders of men. When their com- 
panies do come to them, the officers are usually long past the age when 
they should have succeeded to them, and in addition their previous 
service has actually unfitted them for efficient command. 

This brings me to the consideration of the two branches of my 
subject,—the organization to insure promotion at a proper age, and 
the system of instruction to fit lieutenants for command, 

The present organization of our regiments is not the proper one for 
an army on a peace footing. In time of war the casualties of service 
would give, with the present proportions of lieutenants and higher 
officers, proper promotion, possibly, but for time of peace there are too 
many subalterns. While utterly preposterous in the artillery, the dis- 
proportion in the other branches is bad enough. I have arranged in 
tabular form the ages and length of service of the present, lieutenants 
in the line of the army on January 1, 1893, in order to show the 
workings of the present system. 


AGES OF LINE LIEUTENANTS. 
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AVERAGE LENGTH OF SERVICE OF LINE LIEUTENANTS. 


1st Lts. . All Lts. 


Y. . M. r M. 


Cavalry M7 7 
Artillery 15 6 0 
Infantry 12 2 0 


All arms 


AVERAGE AGE AND LENGTH OF SERVICE OF THREE SENIOR FIRST 
LIEUTENANTS IN ALL REGIMENTS. 
Length of — 


Age. Service. 





Xe ° 20 
Cavalry 38 14 
Artillery 47 25 
Infantry 38 16 





All arms 89 17 


It will be seen that there are sixty-six lieutenants of cavalry, eighty- 
six of artillery, and one hundred and seventy-seven of infantry, three 
hundred and twenty-nine in all, who are over thirty-five years of age, 
—an age which should certainly be the extreme limit of service as a 
lieutenant. Also it will be noted that twenty-five lieutenants of cavalry, 
seventy-six of artillery, and seventy-four of infantry, one hundred and 
seventy-five in all, have served over fifteen years; indeed, the average 
service of all first lieutenants is about thirteen years, and even when 
shortest, in the cavalry, it is nearly twelve years. 

Nor is the outlook especially encouraging. Taking in each branch 
of the service the lieutenants who are likely to be promoted within the 
next three years (I have assumed these in each regiment), their average 
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age is nearly forty years, even in the cavalry over thirty-eight years, 
and in the artillery forty-seven and a half. And the length of service 
of these same lieutenants averages seventeen years, nearly fifteen for 
the cavalry and twenty-five for the artillery. 

Now, if this sluggishness of promotion were but a personal matter, 
while it would be something about which we might be privileged to 
grow] among ourselves, yet if the good of the service were not impaired 
thereby I should assuredly have not referred to it in this paper. I do 
not desire to air the personal grievances of the lieutenants. Indeed, 
from a purely personal and private stand-point, there is not so very 
much to growl about. Our pay is ordinarily sufficient to enable us to 
live in reasonable comfort ; certainly we are as well off as most men of 
equal years and ability in civil life, and, moreover, our work does not 
demand so constant and painstaking application as theirs, giving us, 
therefore, more time for the amenities and recreations of life. 

But let us look at the government side of it. What is wanted for 
the army is an efficient force. If men are kept in a grade which should 
be mainly one for instruction for years after the time when they should 
be fitted for a really responsible position, that of captain, they only 
deteriorate as the years go by. With the present system, who are to be 
the captains of the future? With a few exceptions they will be men 
who have lingered so long in the grade of lieutenant that their useful- 
ness as captains will be seriously impaired. A man who arrives at the 
age of forty or thereabouts without holding a place of responsibility is 
quite likely to lack the nerve to take the responsibility when the time 
comes. The average of the ages of the present body of captains is, 
of course, considerably above forty ; but we must remember that a great 
part of these are officers who were captains or higher during the Re- 
bellion, and at an age far below what we in peace times with the most 
favorable legislation can hope for ; and they learned in the stern school 
of war the lessons of responsibility. 

The question of the present inadequate system of promotion being 
before us, the interrogatory of the immortal Tweed may be put, “ What 

‘are you going to do about it?” And it must be frankly answered that 
it is not a very easy question to answer. The proper solution, viz., 
graded retirement, is, unfortunately, entirely out of the question with 
our law-making powers. Such an increase of the retired list would 
not be thought of fora moment. All that we can hope for is that the 
organization be so changed that the present evil be not perpetuated. 
For those of us who, as lieutenants, have passed the age of thirty-five 
there is really not much hope. But for those coming after us, at least, 
the prospect should be made brighter. 

In the present system the proportion of lieutenants is entirely too 
great. In the infantry the subalterns are sixty-three per cent. of the 
whole number of officers, in the cavalry sixty per cent., and in the 
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artillery seventy per cent. Before the Rebellion, owing to various 
causes, the large casualty list in the Mexican War, formation of new | 
regiments in 1855, ete., promotion in the line was much more rapid 
than in the corps of engineers, and the latter got a bill passed to make 
their lieutenants captains after fourteen years’ service, and they have 
also had the numbers in the different grades so arranged as to ordinarily 
give better promotion than this, even the proportion of subalterns being 
but thirty-three per cent. Now, while possibly we cannot expect such 
a favorable organization as this, certainly forty per cent. is not an un- 
reasonable demand. Let us suppose the three-battalion organization 
adopted for infantry, the numbers in the different grades of that arm 
and cavalry per regiment should be five field-officers, sixteen captains, 
and fourteen lieutenants, the distinction between first and second lieu- 
tenants being abolished.! Now, with this organization there would be 
for each company or troop two officers, and four captains and two lieu- 
tenants in each regiment for regimental staff positions and details. In 
the artillery the organization should be into two corps, a light and 
heavy, but with essentially the same proportions of officers, except that 
in the light artillery there should be two lieutenants toa battery. This 
would make promotion in this corps somewhat slower, but the greater 
importance which should be attached to the position of chief of a pla- 
toon would to a certain extent compensate. One subaltern to an or- 
ganization with the exception noted is regarded as ample for the duties 
of peace. Suppose a change of this kind to be made now, there would, 
of course, be a number of officers made supernumerary, but these could 
be assigned to the various special duties existing and arising. In time 
there would come the normal flow of promotion, which would probably 
bring the double bar after about twelve years’ service. This established, 
if the supernumerary officers were insufficient to fill the details, retired 
officers could make up the deficiency, for there are many of these latter 
officers fully capable of performing most of the detached duties. 

I have not gone into the details of the proposed organization, as 
this paper deals with that subject only so far as to show how it would 
affect the lieutenants. By it men would come to their captaincies at 
from thirty-three to thirty-five years of age, when they should be in 
the highest vigor of life, and by a proper system of training thoroughly 
fitted for their new duties. And this brings me to the second branch 
of my subject, the training of lieutenants. The present system, as has 
been said, is not believed to be the best for fitting men for command. 

The duties of lieutenants as lieutenants are few and comparatively 
Indeed, the office, so far as its own peculiar functions are 
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1 There is no difference in the duties of these two grades, and except in adjust- 
ing the pay there can be no possible objection to the change. It might be provided 
that for the first six years the pay should be the same as for present second lieu- 
tenants. - 
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concerned, might well be stricken from the list. But as a training 
school for the captaincy the true importance of the position appears. 
Now, about what is the present system in the majority of cases. A 
young man graduates from the Academy, and after three months’ leave 
joins for duty. He is naturally very much in love with his new posi- 
tion. After the restrictions of West Point the freedom of the officer 
is very agreeable. His income seems larger than it probably ever will 
again, even if he eventually attains the yellow sash. His time is not 
largely called upon, his duties are not many, and, with the possible 
exception of guard duty, not such as to demand great application or 
the assumption of much responsibility. After four years’ close appli- 
cation he naturally feels a disinclination to take up any line of study, 
of serious reading even. And yet he takes interest in his chosen pro- 
fession and wishes to learn all he can, but more practically than by 
the study of books. The desire to read and study will come later if 
his work keeps up his enthusiasm in a reasonable degree. But usually 
he has not very much chance to carry on the real practical work that 
makes commanders. The routine of company office-work, which he 
should know thoroughly, can more easily for the captain be carried on 
by the first sergeant or company clerk,—the control of the men the 
captain very naturally likes to keep in his own hands, or if he delegates 
it at all it is to the first sergeant. Drills, to be sure, the company 
commander, wearied with twenty or twenty-five years of the same old 
thing, is willing to leave to his subordinate ; but even here it is only 
the minor drills that are delegated, at the more important ones the 
lieutenants have their place only as lieutenants, and learn only by 
observation. 

The picture I have attempted to draw of the work of lieutenants 
does not represent it everywhere or at all times. The fortunes of the 
service many times throw the command of conipanies into the hands 
of lieutenants, and some captains pursue a system of instruction which 
fits their subalterns for the succession ; but I fear the general tendency 
is much as I have drawn it. 

Now, the best way to learn to do a thing is to do it, not to read 
about it or to play at doing it, and this is the key-note that should be 
struck in the training of an officer. Of course, in some things, we 
can only “go through the motions ;’ but this method should only be 
used where no other is practicable. After a man has passed through 
the West Point course and that of the post-graduate school, which 
should immediately follow the other, his further training should be 
mainly by doing things. And in this no set course can be blocked 
out. The exigencies of the service may permit it to be done in a 
certain way at one post and in a different way at another. Some men 
going out almost immediately on a campaign will learn by the duties 
that come to them more in three months than others doing ordinary 
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post duties will in as many years. I shall indicate, therefore, simply 
in a general way what ought to be-done, realizing that the details must . 
be arranged to suit circumstances. Nor will the order in which they 
are mentioned indicate necessarily that they are to be so taken up. 
First, as to company office-work, muster-rolls, rosters, returns, etc. 
There is no better way to learn how to make them out than to make 
them out. The young officer, therefore, should be put in the office as 
company clerk, not to make copies of an original prepared by an en- 
listed man nor to construct sample papers, but to write out the differ- 
ent papers which are to be actually used by the company commander 
and submitted to higher authority. In this work he should have, of 
course, full access to retained papers, and when in doubt, should ask 
for information, not assistance, from the captain or the first sergeant. 
In this way he should become thoroughly familiar with every paper re- 
quired in the company office, after which he should only be required 
to make out papers when their form has been materially changed. 
Nor should he at any time be required to be a mere copyist. One 
paper having been made out correctly, the company clerk should make 
the required number of copies, the officer only being responsible that 
the copies are true ones. While on this duty the officer should perform 
all post duties, and such other company duties as are not incompatible 
with the clerical work. Of course, this work is usually done by 
enlisted men, but the officer should have a practical knowledge of it, 
the same as at West Point he learns by practice many duties which 
it is not-expected he will regularly perform as an officer. 

With the present tendency to gathering our troops into large posts, 
the opportunities for young officers to act as adjutants, quartermasters, 
and commissaries are becoming fewer, but they should learn the 
duties referred to nevertheless. This should be by work in the dif- 
ferent offices under the older officer having charge. Not only should 
they here learn the papers, but all the other duties as well, by actually 
doing the work as fully as the occasion allows. Every officer should 
have a practical knowledge of all these departments, even should he 
never in future be called on to perform any of their duties, for any 
officer commanding troops can much more readily issue the necessary 
orders for supply equipment and transportation if he knows the prac- 
tical workings of the staff departments. He will be able to properly 
estimate the objections and arguments of his staff-officers,—when to 
overrule and when to give way,—neither to demand of them impos- 
sibilities nor to submit to indifferent service through ignorance of 
what might be accomplished. 

While thus doing work in the various offices lieutenants would 
acquire a far better knowledge of regulations than any mere reading 
would give them. 

One of the most important parts of the practical education of a 
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lieutenant is one which is the hardest to accomplish,—viz., the command 
and management of men. Captains are naturally very loath to give 
over in any appreciable degree the control of their men to their subor- 
dinates, and yet if the younger men never have a chance to find out 
by experience how to manage men, they are surely not being properly 
trained for future captains. One of the many arguments which may 
be adduced against the skeletonizing of companies is that it insures 
almost certainly the command of all companies by captains, and the 
consequent loss of the privilege which lieutenants once had to have 
occasional temporary command. There used to be a great deal of com- 
plaint about “orphan” companies, but it is seriously doubted if any 
harm was done the service thereby, and certainly great good accrued to 
lieutenants by the occasional absence of the permanent company com- 
manders. But even if captains are continuously on duty with their 
companies, it is believed that lieutenants may receive the necessary 
training in command ; of course the captain cannot be divested of re- 
sponsibility for the efficiency of his company, but why not occasionally 
put the details, at any rate, of management into the hands of his sub- 
altern? The captain of a man-of-war has an executive officer; why 
not the lieutenant, for a time at least, be the executive of the captain ? 
Let the first sergeant come to him for all orders,—the minor discipline 
and the management of the men be in his hands. Let all papers be 
made out under his direction, examined and verbally approved by him, 
and submitted to the captain for final and formal action. Let the 
drills of the men be left to the lieutenant also,—not only the elementary 
ones, but all the drills. If the company has an independent mess, it 
should be managed, too, by the lieutenant. While so acting as the 
executive of the captain, the latter should, only when absolutely neces- 
sary, give orders direct to his men ; all should go through the lieutenant ; 
indeed, even to him the captain should give special orders only in im- 
portant matters, the subaltern being left to run the company himself, 
except of course that he should never suspend or neglect any standing 
orders of the captain, whether written or verbal. This partial delega- 
tion of command should naturally not be made in the earlier years 
of the service of a subaltern, and the degree of it would vary somewhat 
with the personality of the captain and the lieutenant, and also with the 
composition of the company. Hard and fast rules cannot be laid down 
for regulating it. The operation of the system should be left-to the 
good sense and judgment of the captain. 

In line with this plan, and for the same end of teaching command 
and responsibility, practice-marches of small detachments under lieu- 
tenants should be made. As has already been done in a few instances, 
these detachments might be made recruiting-parties. Marching through 
rural districts, and camping near small towns, it is altogether probable 
that as a profitable incident of the practice-march many valuable re- 
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cruits could be obtained. These marches would cost the government 
something, to be sure, but it would. be money well spent in the educa- | 
tion it would give the officer, to say nothing more. 

When a lieutenant comes up for his examination, it should be con- 
ducted so far as possible to bring out his proficiency for command. In 
the matter of company papers, for instance, he should be required to 
make out full sets, or at least enough to show thorough familiarity,— 
being provided, of course, with the necessary retained papers, orders, 
vouchers, memoranda, ete. In some matters, doubtless, it would be 
rather difficult to test the lieutenant’s efficiency, but it is believed that 
the examination could be made of such a character that no man actually 
unfit for the command of a company would ever be passed. This 
particular examination is probably the most important of all, and the 
inefficient lieutenants should be weeded out. It is justice to the govern- 
ment and also to the officers. Capable men should not feel that the 
lazy or worthless are to get the same promotion as themselves. While 
it would be unwise to establish a system of competitive examinations 
for promotion, yet an officer should know that the men ahead of him 
are not to be promoted unless fully worthy of it. In what I have said 
in this paper I do not wish it to be inferred that I maintain that under 
the present system many efficient and worthy men are not attaining 
their captaincies. Men improve themselves and learn their duties in 
spite of incorrect methods. “There were brave men before Agamem- 
non,” so there have been and are just as good captains as the proposed 
system would bring forth. But the idea should be for the officer to 
be perfected in pursuance of established methods, and not by personal 
effort with the methods clogging and hampering him. 

I have in this paper assumed lieutenants entering the service from 
the Academy, because a very large percentage obtain their commissions 
in that way. For the few coming from the ranks or from civil life 
certain differences in training are necessary, but not of enough impor- 
tance to demand separate consideration. 
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THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE “ MONITOR” 
AND THE “MERRIMAC”? 


AS RELATED BY THE FIRST LIEUTENANT OF THE “ MONITOR,” 
THE LATE COMMANDER S. DANA GREENE, U. 8. NAVY, IN 
A LETTER WRITTEN IMMEDIATELY AFTERWARDS. 


[The editor of the Unirep SEervicr tenders his thanks to Captain F. V. 
Greene, U.S. Army, for permission to publish the following letter of his brother, 
which he has kindly furnished us. We consider it the most graphic description yet 
given of that historical engagement. ] 

‘“ Unitep States STEAMER ‘ MONITOR,’ 
‘‘Hampton Roaps, March 14, 1862. 

“My pEAR MorHER,—I commence this now, but I don’t know 
when I shall finish, as I have to write it at odd moments when I can 
find a few minutes’ rest. When I bid Charlie good-night on Wednes- 
day, the 5th, I confidently expected to see you the next day, as I then 
thought it would be impossible to finish our repairs on Thursday ; but 
the mechanics worked all night, and at 11 A.M. on Thursday we started 
down the harbor, in company with the gunboats ‘Sachem’ and ‘ Curri- 
tuck.’ We went along very nicely, and when we arrived at Governor’s 
Island the steamer ‘Seth Low’ came alongside and took usin tow. We 
went out past the Narrows with a light wind from the west and very 
smooth water. The weather continued the same all Thursday night. 
I turned out at six o’clock on Friday morning, and from that time 
until Monday at 7 p.m. I think I lived ten good years. About noon 
the wind freshened and the sea was quite rough. In the P.M. the sea 
was breaking over our decks at a great rate, and coming in our hawse- 
pipe forward in perfect floods. Our berth-deck hatch leaked in spite 
of all we could do, and the water came down under the tower like a 
waterfall. It would strike the pilot-house and go over the tower in 
most beautiful curves. The water came through the narrow eye-holes 
in the pilot-house with such force as to knock the helmsman completely 
around from the wheel. At 4 P.M. the water had gone down our 
smoke-stacks and blowers to such an extent that the blowers gave out 
and the engine-room was filled with gas. 


1 Reprinted from the first series of the Unrrep Servicer, the April, 1885, 
number, which contains this valuable paper, being out of print. 
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“Then, mother, occurred a scene I shall never forget. Our en- 
gineers behaved like heroes, every.one of them. They fought with 
the gas, endeavoring to get the blowers to work, until they dropped 
apparently dead. I was nearly suffocated with the gas, but got on 
deck, after every one had left the engine-room, just in time to save 
myself, ‘Three firemen were in the same condition as the engineers. 
Then times looked rather blue. We had no fear as long as the engine 
could be kept going to pump out the water, but when that stopped the 
water increased rapidly. I immediately rigged the hand-pump on the 
berth-deck, but as we were obliged to lead the hose out over the tower 
there was not force enough in the pump to throw water out. Our 
only resource now was to bail, and that was useless, as we had to pass 
the buckets up through the tower, which made it a very long operation. 
What to do now we did not know. We had done all in our power, 
and must let things take their own course. Fortunately the wind was 
off-shore, so we hailed the tug-boat and told them to steer directly for 
the shore, in order to get in smooth water. 

“ At 8 P.M. we managed to get the engines to go and everything 
comparatively quiet again. The captain had been up nearly all the 
previous night, and, as we did not like to leave the deck without one 
of us being there, I told him I would keep the watch from eight to 
twelve, he take it from twelve to four, and I would relieve him from 
four to eight. Well, the first watch passed off very nicely : smooth sea, 
clear sky, the moon out, and the old tank going along five and six 
knots very nicely. All I had to do was to keep awake and think 
over the narrow escape we had had in the afternoon. At twelve 
o’clock things looked so favorable that I told the captain he need not 
turn out; I would lie down with my clothes on, and if anything hap- 
pened I would turn out and attend to it. He said ‘ Very well,’ and I 
went to my room and hoped to get a little nap. I had scarcely got to 
my bunk when I was startled by the most infernal noise I had ever 
heard. The ‘ Merrimac’s’ firing last Sunday was music to it. We 
were just passing a shoal, and the sea suddenly became rough and right 
ahead. It came up with tremendous force through our anchor-well, 
and forced the air through our hawse-pipe where the chain comes, and 
then the water would rush through in a perfect stream, clear to our 
berth-deck, over the wardroom table. The noise resembled the death- 
groans of twenty men, and was the most dismal, awful sound I have 
ever heard. Of course the captain and myself were on our feet in a 
moment, and endeavored to stop the hawse-pipe. We succeeded par- 
tially ; but now the water began to come down our blowers again, and we 
feared the same accident that happened in the afternoon. We tried to 
hail the tug-boat, but the wind being dead ahead they could not hear 
us, and we had no way of signaling them, as the steam-whistle which 
father had recommended had not been put on. 

Vou. X. N. S.—No. 4, 25 
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“We began then to think the ‘ Monitor’ would never see daylight. 
We watched carefully every drop of water that went down the blowers, 
and sent continually to ask the fireman how they were going. His 
only answer was ‘Slowly,’ but could not be kept going much longer 
unless the water could be kept, be stopped from coming down. The sea 
was washing completely over our decks, and it was dangerous for a 
man to go on them, so we could do nothing to the blowers. In the 
midst of all this our wheel-ropes jumped off the steering-wheel (owing 
to the pitching of the ship) and became jammed. She now began to 
sheer about at an awful rate, and we thought our hawser would cer- 
tainly part. Fortunately it was new, and held on well. In the course 
of: half an hour we freed our wheel-ropes, and now the blowers were 
the only difficulty. About three o’clock Saturday a.m. the sea became 
a little smoother, though still rough, and going down our blowers 
somewhat. The never-failing answer from the engine-room, ‘ Blowers 
going slowly, but can’t hold out much longer.’ From 4 a.m. till day- 
light was the longest hour and a half I ever spent. I certainly thought 
old Sol had stopped in China. At last, however, we could make the 
tug-boat understand to go nearer in-shore to get in smooth water, which 
we did about 8 a.m. Things again were a little quiet, but everything 
wet and uncomfortable. The decks and air-ports leaked, and the 
water still came down the hatches and under the tower. I was busy 
all day making out my station-bills and attending to different things 
which constantly required my attention. 

“At 3 P.M. we parted our hawser, but fortunately it was quite 
smooth, and we secured it without difficulty. 

“ At 4 P.M. we passed Cape Henry, and heard heavy firing in the 
direction of Fortress Monroe; and as we approached it increased, and 
we immediately cleared ship for action. When about half-way between 
Fortress Monroe and Cape Henry we spoke a pilot-boat. He told us 
the ‘Cumberland’ was sunk, and the ‘ Congress’ was on fire and sur- 
rendered to the ‘Merrimac.’ We did not credit it at first; but as we 
approached Hampton Roads we could see the fine old ‘Congress’ 
burning brightly, and we knew that it must be so. Sadly, indeed, did 
we feel to think those two fine old vessels had gone to their last homes 
with so many of their brave crews. Our hearts were very full, and 
we vowed vengeance to the ‘ Merrimac’ if it should ever be our lot to 
fall in with her. 

“ At 9 P.M. we anchored near the frigate ‘ Roanoke,’ the flag-ship, 
Captain Marston (the major’s brother). Captain Worden immediately 
went on board, and received orders to proceed to Newport News and 
protect the ‘Minnesota’ (which was aground) from the ‘ Merrimac.’ 
We got under way, and reached the ‘ Minnesota’ at 11 p.m. I went 
on board in our cutter, and asked the captain what his prospects were 
of getting off. He said he should try to get afloat at 2 a.m., when it 
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was high water. I asked him if we could render him any assistance, 
to which he replied ‘No.’ I then. told him we should do all in our . 
power to protect him from the attacks of the ‘Merrimac.’ He thanked 
me kindly, and wished me success. 

“ Just as I got back to the ‘ Monitor’ the ‘Congress’ blew up, and 
certainly a grander sight was never seen, but it went straight to the 
marrow of our bones. Not a word was said, but deep did each man 
think and wish he was by the side of the ‘Merrimac.’ At 1 A.M. we 
anchored near the ‘ Minnesota.’ The captain and myself remained on 
deck, waiting for the ‘ Merrimac.’ 

“At 3 a.M. we thought the ‘ Minnesota’ was afloat and coming 
down to us, so we got under way as soon as possible and stood out of 
the channel. After backing and filling for about an hour we found 
we were mistaken, and anchored again. At daylight we discovered 
the ‘Merrimac’ at anchor, with several other vessels, under Sewell’s 
Point. We immediately made every preparation for battle. 

“ At 8 A.M. on Sunday the ‘ Merrimac’ got under way, accompanied 
by several steamers, and started direct for the ‘Minnesota.’ By this 
time our anchor was up, the men at quarters, and everything ready for 
action. As the ‘ Merrimac’ came down, the captain passed the word 
to commence firing. I triced up the port, ran out the gun, and fired 
the first gun. Then began the great battle between the ‘ Monitor’ 
and ‘ Merrimac.’ Now mark the condition our men and officers were 
in. Since Friday evening—forty-eight hours—they had no rest and 
very little food, as we could not conveniently cook. They had been 
hard at work all night, had nothing to eat for breakfast except hard 
bread, and were thoroughly worn out. As for myself, I had not slept 
a wink for fifty-one hours, and had been on my feet almost constantly. 
But after the first gun was fired we forgot all fatigue and hard work 
and everything else, and went to work fighting as hard as men ever 
fought. We loaded and fired as fast as we could. I pointed and fired 
the guns myself. Every shot I would ask the captain the effect, and 
the majority of them were encouraging. The captain was in the 
pilot-house, directing the movements of the vessel. Acting Master 
Stodder was at the wheel which turns the tower, but, as he could not 
manage it, he was relieved by Stimers. The speaking-trumpet from 
the tower to the pilot-house was broken, so we passed the word from 
the captain to myself on the berth-deck by Paymaster Keeler and 
Captain’s Clerk Toffey. Five times during the engagement we touched 
each other, and each time I fired a gun at her, and I will vouch that 
the one hundred and sixty-eight pounds penetrated her sides. Once 
she tried to run us down with her iron prow, but did no damage. 
After fighting for two hours we hauled off for half an hour to hoist 
our shot in the tower. At it we went again, as hard as we could. The 
shot, shell, grape, canister, musket- and rifle-balls flew about us in every 
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direction, but did no damage. Our tower was struck several times, 
and, although the noise was pretty loud, it did not affect us any. 
Stodder and one of the men were carelessly leaning against the tower, 
when a shot struck it directly opposite to them and disabled them for 
an hour or two. At about 11.30 the captain sent for me. I went 
forward, and there stood as noble a man as ever lived, at the foot 
of the ladder of the pilot-house. His face was perfectly black with 
powder and iron, and he was apparently blind. I asked him what 
was the matter; he said a shot had struck the pilot-house exactly 
opposite his eyes, blinded them, and he thought the pilot-house was 
damaged. He told me to take charge of the ship and use my own 
discretion. I led him to his room, laid him on the sofa, and then took 
his position. 

“ On examining the pilot-house I found the iron hatch on top had 
been knocked about half-way off, and the second iron log from the top 
on the forward side was completely cracked through. We still con- 
tinued firing, the tower being under the direction of Stimers. We 
were now between two fires, the ‘Minnesota’ on one side and the 
‘Merrimac’ on the other. The ‘Minnesota’ had struck us twice on 
the tower, and the ‘Merrimac’ was retreating to Sewell’s Point. I 
knew if another shot should strike our pilot-house in the same place 
our steering apparatus would be disabled, and we would be at the 
mercy of the batteries on Sewell’s Point. 

“The ‘Merrimac’ was retreating towards the latter place. We 
had strict orders to act on the defensive and protect the ‘ Minnesota.’ 
We had evidently finished the ‘ Merrimac,’ as far as the ‘ Minnesota’ 
was concerned. Our pilot-house was damaged, and we had strict 
orders not to follow the ‘ Merrimac;’ therefore, after the ‘ Merrimac’ 
had retreated, I went to the‘ Minnesota,’ and remained by her until 
she was afloat. General Wool and Secretary Fox have both compli- 
mented me very highly for acting as I did, and said it was the strict 
military plan to follow. This is the reason we did not sink the ‘ Mer- 
rimac,’ and every one here capable of judging says we acted exactly 
right. The fight was over now, and we were victorious. My men and 
myself were perfectly black with smoke and powder. All my under- 
clothes were perfectly black, and my person was in the same condition. 

“ As we ran alongside the ‘ Minnesota,’ Secretary Fox hailed me 
and told us we had fought the greatest naval battle on record, and 
behaved as gallantly as men could. He saw the whole fight. I felt 
proud and happy then, mother, and felt fully repaid for all I had 
suffered. When our noble captain heard the ‘ Merrimac’ had retreated, 
he said he was perfectly happy and willing to die, since he had saved 
the ‘ Minnesota.’ Ah, how I love to venerate that man! Most for- 
tunately for him, his classmate and intimate friend, Lieutenant Wise, 
saw the fight, and was alongside directly after the engagement. He 
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took him aboard the Baltimore boat, and carried him to Washington 
that night. , 

“The ‘ Minnesota’ was still aground, and we stood by her till she 
floated, at 4 p.m. She grounded again shortly, and we anchored for 
the night. I was now captain and first lieutenant, and had not a soul 
to help me on the ship, as Stodder was injured and Webber useless, 
I had been up so long, had had so little rest, and been under such a 
state of excitement that my nervous system was completely run down. 
Every bone in my body ached, my limbs and joints were so sore I 
could not stand, my nerves and muscles twitched as though electric 
shocks were continually passing through them, and my head ached as 
if it would burst. Sometimes I thought my brain would come out 
over my eyebrows. I lay down and tried to sleep; I might as well 
have tried to fly. 

“ About twelve o’clock Acting Second Lieutenant Flye came on 
board and reported to me for duty. He lives in Topsham, opposite 
Brunswick, and recollected father very well. He immediately as- 
sumed the duties of first lieutenant, and I felt considerably relieved. 
But no sleep did I get that night, owing to my excitement. The next 
morning at eight o’clock we got under way and stood through our 
fleet. Cheer after cheer went up from the frigates and small craft for 
the glorious little ‘ Monitor,’ and happy indeed did we all feel. I was 
captain then of the vessel that had saved Newport News, Hampton 
Roads, Fortress Monroe (as General Wool himself said), and perhaps 
your Northern ports. I am unable to express the happiness and joy I 
feel to think I had served my country and my flag so well at such an im- 
portant time. I passed Farquhar’s vessel and answered his welcome salute. 

“ About 10 a.m. General Wool and Mr. Fox came on board and 
congratulated us upon our victory, ete. We have a standing invita- 
tion to dine with General Wool, but no officer is allowed to leave the 
ship until we sink the ‘ Merrimac.’ 

“ At eight o’clock that night Tom Selfridge came on board and 
took command, and gave me the following letter from Mr. Fox: 


‘“¢ UniteD States STEAMER “ ROANOKE,”’ 
‘*¢Oup Point, March 10, 1862. 


“¢ DEAR Mr. GREENE,—Under the extraordinary circumstances 
of the contest of yesterday and the responsibility devolving upon me, 
and your extreme youth, I have suggested to Captain Marston to send 
on board the “ Monitor,” as temporary commander, Lieutenant Sel- 
fridge, until the arrival of Commander Goldsborough, which will be 
in a few days; and appreciate your position as you must appreciate 
mine, and serve with the same zeal and fidelity. 

“With the kindest wishes for you all, most truly, 

©*G. ¥. Fox.’ 


~ 
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“Of course, I was a little taken aback at first, but on a second 
thought I saw it was as it should be. You must recollect the im- 
mense responsibility resting on this little vessel. We literally hold all 
the property ashore and afloat in these regions, as the wooden vessels 
are useless against the ‘ Merrimac.’ 

“ At no time during the war has any one position been so important 
as this vessel. You may perhaps think I am exaggerating somewhat, 
because I am in the ‘ Monitor ;’ but the President, Secretary, General 
Wool, all think so, and have telegraphed to that effect, for us to be 
vigilant, ete. The captain receives every day numbers of anonymous 
letters from all parts of the country suggesting plans to him, and I 
think some people north of Mason and Dixon’s line have a little fear 
of the ‘ Merrimac.’ Under these circumstances it was perfectly right 
and proper in Mr. Fox to relieve me of the command, for you must 
recollect I had never performed any but midshipman’s duty until this 
time; but, between you and me, I would have kept the command, 
with all its responsibility, if I had my choice, and either the ‘ Merri- 
mac’ or the ‘ Monitor’ should have gone down in the next engagement. 
But then you know all young people are vain, conceited, and without 
judgment. Even the President telegraphed to Mr. Fox to do so, etc., 
Mr. President, I suppose, thinking Mr. Fox rather young, he being 
only about forty. Mr. Fox, however, had already done what the 
President telegraphed to him several hours before. Selfridge was 
only in command for two days, until Mr. Jeffers arrived from Roanoke 
Island. Mr. Jeffers is everything desirable,—talented, energetic, edu- 
cated, and experienced in battle. 

“Well, I believe I have about finished. But my old room-mate 
was on board the ‘ Merrimac.’ Little did we ever think at the Academy 
we should ever be firing 150-pound shot at each other, but so goes the 
world. Our pilot-house is nearly completed. We have now solid oak, 
extending three inches below the eye-holes in the pilot-house to five 
feet out on the deck. This makes an angle of twenty-seven degrees 
from the horizontal. This is to be covered with three inches of iron. 
It looks exactly like a pyramid. She will now be invulnerable at 
every point. The deepest indentation on our sides was four inches ; 
tower, two inches; and deck, half an inch. We were not at all dam- 
aged except the pilot-house. No one was affected by the concussion 
in the tower, either by our own guns or by the shot of the enemy. 

“This is a pretty long letter for me, for you recollect my writing 
abilities. 

* With much love to all, your affectionate son, 


“S. D. GREENE.” 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE last book of the second sailor who was ever member of the 
French Institute, and who writes under the nom de plume of Pierre 
Loti, is rather a tantalizing and, on the whole, a disappointing one. It 
is called “Jean Berny Matelot,” and, from the crispness of the title, 
we might expect something like Thackeray would have made of “ Denis 
Duval,” had he lived to finish what appeared the most promising of 
interest of all his books. Instead of that Pierre Loti gives us the 
history of a rather worthless fellow of decent family, for whom all 
sacrifices have been made by an old grandfather and widowed mother 
that he may be educated and able to pass the examination for the 
French naval school. Owing to his own supine idleness he disappoints 
his friends and “bilges.” Then he enlists in the navy, rises to be a 
topman, then a quartermaster always intending to study for an ex- 
amination for officer in the merchant service, but never doing so. In 
the mean time his mother, accustomed to a certain mode of life, and of 
gentle belongings, is in penury. He goes through the usual scenes 
encountered by a man-of-war sailor, gets liver-complaint in Tonquin after 
river service there, and dies on the passage home after being invalided. 

The book gives a certain insight of the economy of the French 
navy, and the manner in which crews and petty officers are selected 
from shore-barracks ; but, on the whole, is the most disappointing of 
Pierre Loti’s works. He has not lost his power of description, which 
is certainly wonderful,—and, in a certain way, untranslatable,—but there 
are in all his books certain passages which would suit French readers 
much better than those of another origin. No Frenchman seems to be 
of any account without ses aventures, and those of Pierre Loti’s latest 
hero, while more carefully put, are not a whit more interesting than 
those of his “Spahi,” which, in our opinion, is a better book from a 
literary point of view. 

If Pierre Loti would write a real naval novel from a French 
point of view, instead of lotus-eating and wool-gathering, it would 
certainly be a great success. 


Bishop William Taylor, of Africa, addressed the Secretary of State, 
last summer, a very well-conceived letter inclosing a “ Liberian appeal.” 
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While he acknowledges that our government “bears no legal respon- 
sibility for the protection of Liberia,” it would be desirable for us to 
endeavor by moral suasion to “extend a protecting shield against the 
oppression” of the French republic. As the bishop remarks, there 
is no use for the Black Republic to appeal to England, for that country 
quietly appropriated about one hundred miles of Liberian soil only a 
few years ago, and France could reply tu quogue should she attempt 
to remonstrate against the French occupation of nearly the same extent 
on the other extremity of the country, constituting the Ivory Coast of 
the maps. 

The fact is that if the so-called republic of Liberia does not own 
the soil, it belongs in equity to a chartered society called the American 
Colonization Society. 

It is a “far cry” back to 1821, when Commodore Robert Field 
Stockton, of the United States navy (then a lieutenant), acquired the 
country by treaty and purchase from the native tribes. In 1824, 
General Robert Goodloe Harper, who was deeply interested in that 
purely philanthropic association, the Colonization Society, proposed the 
name of Liberia for the purchased country. The town on Cape Palmas 
bears his name to-day, and the country is Liberia. The purchase was 
a bad one on some accounts. If they had gone south of the line, say 
to Kabenda (where Portugal had some shadowy claims, but none 
which could not have been easily extinguished), they would have found 
a far more healthful region. But Cape Mountserrado, or Mesurado, 
and the adjacent country, was purchased by American money from the 
Veys, the Deys, and the Bassas, jurisdiction being obtained over a 
large tract, extending from Cape Mount, at the north, about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles: to the southeast, and into the interior an indefinite 
distance. The coast tribes were a feeble folk, but in the higher regions, 
back, live negroes of a different calibre, physically and mentally, upon 
whom the creed of Mohammed exercised a civilizing influence, and 
who are workers in iron, cloth, and gold and silver. With these 
people the American negroes and their descendants have some srnall 
intercourse, but could never pretend to reckon with them in a warlike 
way, should they wish to extend their borders to the east and northeast. 

After long and careful and expensive nursing, this country was 
declared free and independent in 1847. Great Britain recognized it in 
1848. The United States did not do so until the Civil War, but had 
continued to exercise a fostering care, through its squadron, as far as 
they could do so. By international agreement we had to keep a force 
of about eighty guns on the coast, for the suppression of the slave 
trade, up to the year 1861. Several years before the late Civil War the 
writer served in this squadron, at what might be called the palmy period 
of the Liberian republic. They had some very good men among them. 
Roberts, the ex-president, a light mulatto, hated the United States, 
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but was a man of brains. President Benson, “as black as the ace of 
spades,” was an honest, honorable, intelligent man. Senator Prout, a 
pure black, was a remarkably able man, but was drowned on the St. 
Paul’s bar, unfortunately for Liberia. It is hard to find another name 
ever heard outside the country. The fact is that the negroes born in 
Liberia seem to deteriorate from the standard of their fathers, who came 
from America, Before the Civil War the law prevented any importation 
of blacks into our country. We were obliged to discharge the Kroo- 
men and wardroom boys, enlisted in Liberia, before we sailed for 
home. One of the latter was the son of the very senator we have 
mentioned above. 

The declaration of Monrovian independence was too much for the 
mass of the population. The government was modeled on that of 
the United States,—Senate, House of Representatives, President, and 
Cabinet. But they were always careful to let you know that they were 
sufficient for all emergencies, and particularly and frequently were we 
informed “that no white man—you, sir, for instance—can hold a foot 
of soil in this country, sir.” 

Unfortunately, a good many white men, consuls, traders, “ bug- 
hunters,” and such like, did come to hold what they call out West a 
“six-foot claim” in that damp, steamy soil. 

But the poorer black emigrants had a hard time, not only from 
climate, but from the difficulty of making a living in altered circum- 
stances. They were not nearly so well off as they would have been in 
Virginia or South Carolina, for there was an aristocracy there as else- 
where in this foolish world. We remember a poor woman, a widow, 
with a lot of children, who we once talked to as she was scrubbing the 
floor of the Senate-chamber. Her one thought was to “get back home,” 
—to the United States. They paid her wages, to be sure, but they 
paid it in camwood (then a legal tender by the cord). “The dear 
Lord He knows my chillun dey can’t eat camwood, an’ ef I takes it 
to de sto’ I don’t get much for it.” 

Well, the Liberians have had their full swing in playing at being 
an independent state, and here they are, like the lamb in the fable 
{which we never thought of as a black lamb, by the way), only that 
they have a wolf above them in the brook, as well as one below them. 

They have made their bed, and, apparently, must lie in it; unless, 
indeed, the American Colonization Society can muster enough influence 
to cause our government to interfere diplomatically. And the American 
Colonization Society has no standing in court, as it would have had 
some half-century ago, as a proprietor. 


Speaking of Africa, General Dodds’s military success in Dahomey 
has only been equaled by his success in keeping alive and well, so 
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that upon his return to France he found himself a hero. The French 
are now secured in their possession by right of conquest,—a much 
more substantial right than that by which African soil is usually held. 

James Payne, in his “ Notes” for the Illustrated News, has the 
following, anent the new celebrity : 

“The absence of rhyme, a rhyme for Dodds in French, is now 
worrying the musical public in Paris. A Bacchic ode, we read, has 
been composed and dedicated to the general,— 


‘ Hail, son of Victory ! 
In tropical regions thou were great and martial. 
Thou arousest bravery, 
Awakest the hope of France. 
Hail to Dodds!’ ete. 


“ All is well in the French version, as regards the rhyme, till we get 
to the general’s name, but no rhyme can be found for that. It is often 
said that the French language adapts itself to expression better than 
the English, but in this case we have the advantage; we have any 
number of rhymes for Dodds,— 


Hail to Dodds, 

Beloved of the gods, 
Who made for the backs of his enemies rods, 
And in tropical regions who fought against odds. 


One could go on for a week like this at half a crown a line.” 


We remember a ballad, sung by an old sailor, which made child- 
hood’s blood thrill, in regard to the cruelties suffered by one William 
Jones at the hands of the captain of an African slaver of “the good 
old times.” After beating him with handspikes, ducking, and other 
corrective discipline, the cruel skipper,— 


‘“‘ To see what fat Bill Jones had got, 
He biled him down in the negro pot, 
But there wasn’t much fat in Jones!’ 


In more mature years we had come to think that such treatment 
might be uncommon, even among the British slave-traders of the last 
century, until we lately came across a review, in Temple Bar, of “ An 
Account of the Life and Dealings of God with Silas Told... . 
Written by Himself. London, 1786.” Silas first went to sea in a West 
India trader at the age of fourteen as an apprentice, nearly died of 
hunger on one voyage, was wrecked in Kingston, Jamaica, in a memo- 
rable hurricane, had yellow fever, but finally got home again. 
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“ His sailor’s life,” it will be seen, had already been chequered, and 
Captain Lilly, in addition, like the- master in “Sally in our Alley,” - 
had often “banged him most severely.” But the skipper of the 
“Prince of Wales” was an angel to Captain Timothy Tucker of the 
“ Royal George,” to whom he was next transferred, and who, by the 
contrast between his precepts and his practice, must have reminded 
Told of his old friend Talkative in Bunyan, “a greater villain, I firmly 
believe, never existed, though at home he assumed the character and 
temper of a saint.” On one occasion Tucker not only horsewhipped 
his unfortunate apprentice with such vigor that the clothes on his back 
were cut to pieces and the crew declared they could see his bones, but 
he jumped repeatedly upon the pit of his stomach, “in order to en- 
danger his life.” ‘Had not the people laid hold of my two legs and 
thrown me under the windlass (after the manner they threw cats or 
dogs), he would have ended his cruelty in murder.” The inadequate 
reason for this assault was that Tucker thought the boy was wasteful 
in taking biscuit from the gun-room. At/another time, when he was 
suffering from fever, he was furiously thrashed to make him better. 
That he escaped with his life was marvelous, for Tucker stuck at 
nothing. Once he deliberately shot a sick negro in cold blood; and 
he so tormented the cook, John Bundy, that the miserable creature 
flung himself overboard. As may be gathered, the “ Royal George” 
was a slaver, and the Bristol apprentice escaped none of the horrible 
incidents of that horrible traffic. When the negro above mentioned 
was butchered the rest of the blacks revolted, with intent to kill the 
crew; “but we,” says Silas, borrowing for the nonce the pen of Defoe, 
“nimbly betaking ourselves to the cannons, pointed them through a 
bulkhead that parted the main- and quarter-deck ; which, when they 
perceived, the greater part of them ran down between-decks, and the 
remainder jumped overboard and were all drowned, save one or two, 
which, with the assistance of the jolly-boat, we rescued from the vio- 
lence of the sea.” Once again, when they were ready to sail, “a panic 
broke out among the human cargo below, who began to shriek dis- 
mally that Egbo (i.e., the devil) was among them. Next morning, on 
the hatches being opened, forty out of eighty slaves were found to 
have been suffocated, and were thereupon promptly thrown over the 
side.” There are other anecdotes, of which we have had enough, 
probably ; especially one of a Captain Roach, of the “Scipio,” with 
whom Silas served, who knocked the front teeth out of a native slave- 
trader on board his own ship, and then was fool enough to “ array 
himself in scarlet plush and gird on his sword, and go on shore to 
make the matter up.” He died of poison, administered in a loving 
cup, and so carefully concocted that he only became paralyzed after he 
sailed. 

Years of startling adventure followed, and then Silas Told became 
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a follower of Wesley, and officiated as spiritual adviser at many execu- 
tions at Newgate and elsewhere. 

Speaking of panics, an old slaving captain, long retired rile of 
Canot’s men), once told the writer that the greatest danger he ever was 
in during a long course of the business was from a panic, at night, 
among slaves in the hold of his schooner. “ After that,” he said, “I 
never carried men, only women and children.” 

Many years ago we witnessed a panic on board a sloop of war, 
which was considered a vessel in very good order, with an average 
crew for the time. It was in the China Sea, in smooth water and light 
airs, and during the middle watch. Everything was going on as usual, 
even more than ordinarily quiet, when suddenly there was a yell of 
agony from some man on the berth-deck, who, no doubt, had night- 
mare, and in a moment there was a rush aft of bare feet. Every ham- 
mock was emptied, and all the watch below who could get in were 
crowded into the wardroom country. Those who could not get in 
there were pressing against the doors and bulkheads of the steerage. 
There was a strong light always burning in the wardroom at night, 
and, as the officers below leaped from their berths and seized their 
cutlasses, a glance at the faces showed that there was no mutiny in 
this sudden possession of a place forbidden to the ordinary enlisted 
man. The people were blanched with fear, and had the unreasoning 
look of a flock of sheep driven into a corner by dogs. 

“ What is this? What do you mean by it? Get out of here, all 
but you!” said the first lieutenant. The men slunk forward on the 
berth-deck, and the man retained in the light of the reflector—the 
chief boatswain’s mate—hung his head like a whipped dog. 

“ Now, Gray, what is all this? Speak, man!” 

“? Deed, sir, I don’t know. I heard the rest running, and I ran 
” 

“ What made them run ?” 

“ Don’t know, sir, ’cept we’re a pack of damned fools.” 

t was a curious thing that all these men, in a senseless panic, should 
not have run on deck, but they did not: in their blind stampede they 
came where they knew the major part of the officers were. These same 
men, not long after, performed feats of heroism in an awful gale, and 
behaved with the utmost coolness and discipline when a Portuguese 
frigate blew up within a cable’s length of them. They were certainly 
quite up to the average of seamen of the time; but, in spite of that, 
the port watch had as bad a panic as any herd of steers. 


too. 


A very worthy old gentleman who lately died in Philadelphia, and 
who had served: as a midshipman in the navy during the 40’s, was 
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speaking to the writer of Commodore Stewart not long before his 
death. He had served as the commodore’s aide on board the razee 
“ Independence,” Stewart’s last flag-ship, which had as captain “old 
G ,»” a noted “taunt hand” of the old style, whose life seemed to 
be spent in making everybody under his command as miserable as 
possible, with the idea that he was keeping up discipline. One of his 
“ dicta” was, “ Marine officers aren’t worth a damn, and so are some 
others!” This statement was rather mixed, but it gives the clue to the 
gallant captain’s usual frame of mind. The cats flew with great regu- 
larity and activity, and the ship was perfectly clean, and a model of 
smartness in evolution, as was apt to be the case under such conditions. 
“Old Ironsides” was a disciplinarian himself when occasion required, 
as many passages in his naval career demonstrate ; but the former cap- 
tain of the “Constitution” seems himself to have had a certain awe of 
getting into any difficulty with “old G »” for the latter was a 
stickler over trifles, and the commodore was not. 

One day, when the flag-ship was anchored in a quiet harbor where 
there was good fishing, Commodore Stewart sent for his aide. 

“Mr. M , to-morrow morning, at eight o’clock, I would like to 
have my barge to go fishing. Do you like fishing ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“ Well, put on the oldest citizen clothes you have, and let the 
bargemen have their oldest working-suits.” 

“ But, commodore, Captain G would never allow me to come 
on the quarter-deck in such a rig.” 

“ Never mind. Come into the gun-deck cabin and direct the barge 
to drop under the stern ladder.” 

Everything was done as directed, and the aide, in fishing costume, 
went into the main cabin to find the commander-in-chief in an old 
straw hat, flannel shirt, and nondescript trousers, looking, with his 
naturally rubicund countenance, very much like a Barnegat fisherman. 
Out of the quarter gallery and down the long swinging stern ladder 
went the old gentleman with the agility of a foretopman, followed by 
his aide. As they shoved off and went astern the latter looked up, and 
saw Captain G sternly regarding the proceeding from the poop, 
far above. . 

“ The captain’s looking at us, sir,” the aide ventured to remark. 

“Very well. Don’t look back, youngster. Give way strong, my 
lads !” 

The bargemen appreciated the situation, and the boat was soon on 
the fishing-ground. There was plenty of everything required for a 
picnic, and they caught plenty of fish, and fried them, and made 
chowder, returning, after “a long and happy day,” covered with slime 
and fish-scales. Then the brightest light of the navy climbed up the 
long, narrow, swaying ladder again and got to his own quarters, again 
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grimly and silently surveyed by Captain G—— from his coign of 
vantage on the poop. 

What a scene for an outsider, had one been there! But the commo- 
dore and the captain never openly quarreled. Perhaps Captain G 
knew just how far to go. 

There used to be some queer complications in the “ good old times,” 
and, on looking back, one sometimes wonders how the ships ever kept 
in such wonderful condition as to be the subject of remark from all 
nationalities in regard to smartness in work and exquisite neatness. 
The writer once dined on board a sloop-of-war in Rio, in the spring of 
1850, when the first and second lieutenants were both under close arrest 
in their state-rooms, and a third watch officer was under constructive 
arrest, yet the ship, to all appearance, was in excellent condition. 

Soon after that, in one of our early large steam-paddle frigates, the 
commodore had both the captain and the first lieutenant under suspen- 
sion at the same time. No court-martial came of it. 

To return to Commodore Stewart, or Admiral Stewart, as he lived 
to be: when he went down the stern ladder in the manner described he 
must have been at least sixty-five years of age. He lived to be ninety- 
one, and was an active man almost to the last. When past eighty he 
fell from an apple-tree on his farm and sustained a fracture of the arm, 
but he was soon all right again. 





A recent writer in Temple Bar remarks of a soldier, who was also a 
writer of the time of the French Consulate, that much of his best work 
appeared in newspapers, and that “the most telling newspaper articles 
resemble those flowers which bloom when the sun rises and die when 
it sets.” This is a new view of war correspondence to us moderns. 
We have often thought that “ war letters” and animadversions began in 
the Crimean War, and reached their culmination at the time of our 
Civil War, and in that of 1870-71 in Europe. So we see that there is 
nothing new under the sun, after all. 

But if the telling newspaper articles of the time of the Consulate 
and Empire died young, many military memoirs survive, and in the 
last few years many have come to light. Those of Marbot are easily 
the first; but those of Corgnet and Parquin, while on a much lower 
grade, are full of interest of a peculiar kind, for they inform us in 
regard to many points of military and civil life which are entirely 
neglected by the historians of pretension. 

Parquin’s memoirs, lately published in Paris, ‘were originally 
written and printed in 1843, under the title “Souvenirs et Campagnes 
d’un vieux soldat de |’Empire, par un capitaine de la garde impériale, 
ex-officier de la Légion d’honneur, aujourd’hui détenu politique a la 
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citadelle de Doullens ;” but most of the edition was promptly seized by 
Louis Philippe’s government, only a few copies escaping, so that this | 
edition is now a rare book. The reason of the seizure was not so much 
the extravagant devotion shown to Napoleon I. and his dynasty, as to 
Parquin’s being under the ban for having been one of Louis Napoleon’s 
companions in what has been called ’échauffourée, or scrimmage of 
Strasburg, in October, 1837. Parquin was acquitted upon prosecution 
for this attempt, and immediately had a duel with the colonel who had 
arrested him. Both were wounded. 

When Louis Napoleon, with his tame eagle, made the ridiculous 
attempt at Boulogne, in 1840, Parquin was again with him. The 
whole party being quickly arrested, the leader was sent to the Fortress 
of Ham. His escape from there as a workman carrying a plank has 
often been told. But Parquin, who was confined at Doullens, was not 
so fortunate as his leader; for, after writing his memoirs, he died 
suddenly, still a prisoner, in 1845, aged fifty-nine. 

A typical soldier of the First Empire, much of his most interesting 
service was in the Twentieth Chasseurs 4 Cheval, in which regiment he 
enlisted as a volunteer, as a mere boy, on “11th Nivose an XI. de la 
République,” corresponding to January 1, 1803. The Twentieth was 
then, and afterwards, a most distinguished regiment. Parquin describes 
the uniform at that date. The shako was of black, with a rose-colored 
pendant, and black-and-red plume. ‘The soldiers wore the hair en 
queue, four inches long, tied with black ribbon, and down in front of 
the ears two long tresses, which hung down beside the cheeks, kept 
there by the weight of a bullet tied in a ribbon round the end of the 
tress. Both queue and tresses: were well pomaded and powdered. The 
dolman was green, the facings and braid pink, with tresses of white, 
and five rows of bell buttons. Hungarian trousers, with white trim- 
mings; hussar boots, well wrinkled about the ankle; a sash of green 
and pink, eight inches wide, with tassels; and gloves a la crispin, 
whatever that is, completed what Parquin calls a “ brilliant uniform.” 
And it is certainly not for us moderns to contradict his opinion. Each 
chasseur had his sabretache on the left side, hanging two feet below the 
sword-belt by three straps. ‘ This carried letters and dispatches when 
the soldier happened to be on orderly duty, and also a handkerchief, if 
he happened to possess one.” 

Parquin says that his regiment was always well mounted. In 1803, 
when he joined, the First Squadron had black horses; the Second, 
bays; the Third, alezans,—chestnuts; and the Fourth, with the trum- 
pets and band, rode grays. 

The regiments had served under Moreau, and at Hohenlinden and 
elsewhere, and some of the officers had sabres of honor, won in the 
early campaigns. Captain Lavigne had one for having commanded the 
regiment in Moreau’s retreat with such ability as to have saved the day. 
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A Captain Kermann, of the Third Squadron, had a sabre of honor, 
which ‘had been asked for by the colonel in these words: “The brave 
Captain Kermann having used up his sword upon the enemy, I think 
the government ought to give him another.” “ Accordé, was the 
endorsement of the First Consul.” We shall, perhaps,-give further 
extracts from this old soldier’s book. He relates his amours in his 
own country, in Germany, Spain, and elsewhere, with the same naiveté 
and outspokenness in which he tells us of his achievements in battle. 
But that is only because he isa Frenchman. His memoirs bear internal 


evidence of their truth. 


One cannot refrain from translating freely from Commandant 
Parquin’s Mémoires, to which we just referred, as they are a perfect 
supplement to Marbot’s, in regard to the customs in the Imperial army 
in the first years of the century. Marbot, although first an Imperialist 
from force of circumstances, was a gentleman by birth and education ; 
while Parquin was the son of a Parisian shopkeeper, who enlisted as a 
boy, against the wishes of his parents, but not before he had thoroughly 
acquired “the three R’s,” which stood him instead, especially as 
quartermaster, when the time came for his promotion to that office, in 
the Twentieth Chasseurs 4 Cheval, at the mature age of twenty years. 
But at that time there were colonels in the French army not much 
older, and promotion was kept up by killing them off in battle in a 
remarkably rapid way. 

The Twentieth Chasseurs had served with great distinction under 
Moreau in the early campaigns, before Parquin joined it. It was not 
ordered across the borders of old France again until 1805, when, being 
at Bréda, a state of things arose which the quartermaster calls a désa- 
grément, but which most people would call a mutiny, and this in a 
crack regiment. This désagrément was no less than the accusation of 
the colonel of malfeasance by the majority of his own officers; he 
being put under arrest by the general commanding at Bréda, and being 
guarded by a detail from another regiment. As the colonel of the 
latter was a friend of the colonel of the Twentieth Chasseurs, the 
latter was allowed to escape and make his way to Paris. All this 
occurred when they were lying not three leagues distant from the 
Prussian fore-posts. Colonel Marigny, of the Twentieth, had formerly 
been an aide-de-camp of the Grand Duke of Berg, and he made 
straight for him and his powerful protection. Marigny was a dashing, 
handsome fellow, of about thirty-five, the sort of man Murat liked, 
brave enough, but better suited for the staff of the Duke of Berg or 
the Prince de Neuchatel than for the command of a regiment. A 
great gambler, he never made a grand coup without presenting his 
regiment with new gloves or new plumes, or some such gratification ; 
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and he made himself a favorite with the soldiers by often remitting 
punishments. In fact, he was a perfect type of a certain class of . 
brave but unscrupulous officers of the period. The offense for which 
his officers denounced him was selling furloughs to any who could 
raise the money.. The regiment was under the command of the major 
for six months after the escape of its colonel from close arrest; and, 
in the mean time, had been moved to the Hague’and placed on duty 
near the palace of Louis, King of Holland. 

On the féte of the emperor, 15th of August, they were reviewed 
by King Louis himself. ‘Suddenly, without any order, but with one 
accord, the regiment moved forward by the right and left wings and 
formed a circle round King Louis. Then six hundred voices shouted 
at once, “ Vive ’Empereur! Vive le Roi Louis! Vive notre Colonel 
Marigny! nous demandons notre Colonel Marigny ; nous voulons qu’on 
nous le rende !” 

“ You shall have him, my friends,” said Louis the king, and then 
the regiment resumed its march and passed in review at the gallop. 

Such a scene in the height of the power of a military empire seems 
almost impossible to persons of military instincts and training. Yet 
this regiment was not only one of good repute, but one of the very 
best in the whole French army. Parquin says that it was about this 
time that the regiment received the order to cut off their long soap- 
locks and queues,—“ce qui nous désespéra.” It was only by the per- 
sonal exertions of the officers that mutiny was again prevented. They 
argued with the men that as they were about to enter on a campaign, 
it would save them much trouble to have these appendages cut off. 
Finally Major Castix, who was much respected (and who rose to be a 
general and a baron) declared that “he’d be d—d” if it should not be 
done. On this the regiment reluctantly consented to be shorn of their 
“ Jady-killers and pigtails.” Many of them had the cherished tresses 
made into rings and medallions and bracelets to send home to their 
friends. What a scene, in what was really a fighting regiment ! 


Reference was made in these pages some time ago to the effort 
that were being made to have the State of Pennsylvania acquire the 
title to the land on which still exist the remains of the intrenchments 
and forts built by Washington’s army for their protection during that 
hard winter at Valley Forge. This has happily been accomplished, 
and the soil where so much suffering was endured, and where Steuben 
drilled the troops for the Monmouth campaign, is now forever secured 
and sacred. As Washington’s head-quarters and the adjoining field 
have belonged to an association for some years, there is a prospect of 


making this a place of Pilgrimage - more than the citizens of the 
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surrounding counties. If the place had no associations it would be 
most attractive, from its picturesque hills, woods, and waters. 

The intrenchments begin close to the river Schuylkill (below the 
point where Valley Creek enters), at Fort Huntingdon, still well 
defined, and run thirteen hundred feet nearly south ; then there is an 
interval of about the same distance unfortified, after which begins the 
“Jong intrenchment” on Mount Joy, some three thousand five hun- 
dred feet in length, with a strong curve to the eastward. In front 
of the most salient point of the intrenchment, commanding a grand 
view, is Fort Washington. The intrenchments are still from three to 
five feet above the surface of the ground, while the redoubts still rise 
from five to ten feet. The works are in wooded hilly country, and 
almost altogether in Montgomery County, only the very southernmost 
extremity of the intrenchments running across the Chester County line 
and coming down close to Valley Creek, a deep stream. It was cer- 
tainly a very strong and well-chosen position. The main part of 
Washington’s army approached Valley Forge by the Old Gulph Road, 
which runs through between the two lines of intrenchment afterwards 
made. 

On the 19th of June last, the anniversary of the day when Wash- 
ington left Valley Forge with his well-drilled men, soon to fight at 
Monmouth Court-House, the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution, with many invited guests, spent the day at Valley Forge. 
But first their special train halted at Conshohocken, formerly Matson’s 
Ford, important in the military topography of the Revolution, and 
thence drove to Gulph Mills, another most important point which has 
been somewhat neglected by historians and chroniclers. It was at this 
place, where several roads meet before becoming the Old Gulph Road, 
that a great boulder from the hill beyond had been erected. In the 
front of the mass of rugged rock is inscribed,— 

“Gulph Mills. The main Continental army, commanded by Gen- 
eral George Washington, encamped in this immediate vicinity from 
December 13 to December 19, 1777, before going into winter-quarters 
at Valley Forge.” 

Below,— 

“ Erected by the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, 1892.” 

On the rear of the great boulder is inscribed,— 

“This memorial to the soldiers of the Revolution stands on ground 
presented by Henderson Supplee, owner of the Gulph Mills, erected in 
1747.” 

The great cost of moving the boulder to its present place and there 
establishing it was borne by Mr. Joseph E. Gillingham, a neighboring 
proprietor. Gulph Mills was an important fore-post, even after the 
establishment of the winter-quarters at Valley Forge. 
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It has been generally stated that the establishment of winter- 
quarters at Valley Forge was fully decided upon at Whitemarsh 
before the army moved from that place; but Mr. W. S. Baker, an au- 
thority upon the subject, and the orator of the day at Gulph Mills, 
says, “There is no doubt about it, to my mind, that even when the 
army lay on the hills at Gulph Mills the matter was still under con- 
sideration. In fact, it was not until the 17th of the month, which ac- 
counts for the lengthened period of the encampment at Gulph Mills, 
that Valley Forge was at last positively determined upon, and two 
days after that date, on December 19, the army marched from the 
Gulph Mills to Valley Forge, six miles distant.” 

The stay at Gulph Mills was a most critical period. After the 
men were hutted at the permanent camp they were, in spite of suffering, 
under more control, but while on their way there, there was every 
danger of straggling and desertion from a camp which had very 
irregular temporary lines. 

Near the “crossing” of the Schuylkill, and not far from Fort 
Huntingdon, there is still standing one of the log houses of that period. 
It is tottering to its fall, but, now that the site has come into proper 
hands, will no doubt be restored and rebuilt with all care, as a type of 
the better class of huts which the patriots of 1777-78 occupied. In 
fact, all the interesting points will be marked and preserved. 


During the height of the Franco-Siamese excitement the veteran 
editor of the London Army and Navy Gazette thus discoursed to his 
countrymen : “*‘ Don’t snarl if you can’t bite.’ It is not dignified, and 
it is not conducive to any good end to show temper ; but it would seem 
as if there were some very angry writers in the London newspaper- 
offices this week, using red-hot pens and scorching the paper with their 
invectives against France and Frenchmen. A quoi bon? ‘There was 
plenty of moral support afforded to the Siamese, if cries of ‘Shame !’ 
and yells of indignation in the press could give it. There was nothing 
else, and so Siam gave in. ‘An ounce of gunpowder is worth a ton 
of moral support,’ exclaimed Botzaris, the Greek patriot, when he was 
told England lent her ‘ méral support’ to Greece, and it is true, as the 
Danes felt in 1864. But the worst of the angry feelings stirred up 
by the exhibition of irritation here is that it renders the task of those 
who will be engaged in making the buffer state between the French 
‘sphere of influence’ and the British-protected Shan states very difficult 
indeed, and that it embarrasses the governments of the two countries in 
their negotiations exceedingly. We, indeed, do not believe in buffer 
states which are not guaranteed by the Powers as Belgium and Switzer- 
land are, and it will be very astonishing if in the next great war even 
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these neutralities are respected. But a buffer state of Shan-Siamese- 
Chinese, all of the rudest and wildest sort in a rude, wild country, has 
but little present utility and no prospect of a long life. Still, as it seems 
to be relied upon as favoring peace, let us have it by all means, and do 
the best we can to make it ‘strong and respected.’ The French should 
not expect any great enthusiasm here about and over their victory over 
the Siamese lamb, but we did nothing to scare away the wolf, and we 
must now look on at the fleecing, roasting, and eating of the victim, 
in the expectation, perhaps, that the meal may prove indigestible.” 


In the old days signal-books used to be bound with two heavy sheets 
of lead in the covers, so that, in case of capture, there would be no 
doubt about their sinking when thrown overboard. We do not know 
how our modern navy is provided in this respect, but it appears that 
in the English service a dispatch-box, supposed to be properly 
weighted, is used. 

In regard to that belonging to the flag-ship “ Victoria,” the weights 
do not seem to have performed their duty. This is what Mr. Labou- 
chere says about it: 

“ Admiral Tryon’s dispatch-box, which was found floating after the 
‘Victoria’ had foundered, was specially made to contain the code of 
signals. Of course it was desired to keep this code a secret; so, in 
order to provide against the risk of accidents, the box was lined with 
lead and perforated with many holes, to insure it at once sinking to the 
bottom of the sea if it happened to come into the water. It would be 
interesting to learn who were the designers of this box which, being 
specially constructed to sink, floated safely, and is now at the admi- 
ralty, a most practical proof of the fallibility of our experts.” 


When England took possession of Heligoland ‘it was with the 
promise of returning that island, at some future time, to the Danes. 
It never was returned, and, in course of time, the Germans squeezed 
it out of England’s possession. Its exceptionally peculiar formation 
and position have already been referred to at length in these columns. 
In the past summer the new fortifications have been finished, and the 
Emperor of Germany went to witness the trials of the great guns with 
which the works are armed. 

The centre of the little spot where a few potatoes were raised, and 
half a dozen sheep, two cows, and the governor’s horse used to pasture, 
is now the site of the fortifications. They are said to be hardly visible 
from the sea, the casemates being carefully covered With earth and 
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grass. The mouths of some of the great guns, which are placed in 
low towers surmounting the other batteries, may be made out with a | 
glass. 
At the south of the island a masonry jetty has been constructed as 
a shelter for men-of-war, and thence a tunnel has been constructed 
leading to the upper part of the island, and debouching near the gov- 
ernor’s residence. In this tunnel is a railway, run by a cable. 

Recently a number of officers of field artillery of the Guard were 
sent to Heligoland, with several officers of high rank in the engineers 
and of the navy, their duty being to make a study of the place in a 
defensive sense, and as connected with the defense of Brunsbiittel on 
the Elbe, at the embouchure of the canal which connects the North 
Sea and the Baltic. 


We extract the following remarks from the English Army and 
Navy Gazette. 

“ Lieutenant Stewart Murray, Gordon Highlanders, has lately been 
at great pains to estimate-the probable losses in the frontal attack of 
infantry. The conclusions at which the writer arrives, after a most 
exhaustive examination of the facts, are so sensible that we reproduce 
them in eaxtenso. 

“¢Tt has been assumed that troops can be trained to a fire-discipline 
sufficiently strict, backed up by an efficient battle-police, to carry them 
all, or nearly all, forward in the teeth of a modern fire ; though it is 
known that in 1870 the dissolving effect of the weapons of that day 
was so great that all formations were speedily broken up, and that the 
battle-fields were covered with stragglers and with men skulking behind 
cover. That the difficulty will be great was proved in Chili, where 
the magazine rifle is said to have brought the attacks to a stand-still at 
about one thousand yards. It is also assumed that fire-discipline will 
greatly avail to overcome that constant swaying backward and for- 
ward of the attack on which Von Boguslawski so strongly insists. 
Whether such things are possible, whether fire-discipline can so far 
overcome the nerves of men and the dread of death under the future 
hail of bullets, remains to be seen. But there can be no doubt that - 
fire-discipline will be the dominant factor in the infantry fight, and 
therefore, to those who will be in the firing-line, its importance seems 
so great that beside it all other infantry questions (except marching) 
seem of little consequence. If we wish to compensate for our numerical 
inferiority as compared with foreign nations, a superiority of fire-disci- 
pline will, to a great extent, suffice, as far as the modern infantry fight 
is concerned. It is said that under modern fire the “losses by cover” 
equal the losses by fire; if, therefore, we can do away with “ losses by 
cover,” we double our numbers. Also if at the decisive ranges we can 
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manage to so keep our fire low as to get five per cent. of hits, while 
the enemy are only getting one or two per cent., we double our numbers 
again. Then one of our companies may hope to get to the bottom of 
two, three, or even four times their own numbers. But it must be 
a fire-discipline of our own, not following, but ahead of other nations, 
as our discipline was in the Peninsula,—a fire-discipline begun as soon 
as the recruit has a rifle put in his hands, and continued side by side 
with his training in ordinary drill, and with equal frequency and strict- 
ness, both on smooth ground and on rough.’ Will such an ideal train- 
ing ever be reached? ‘That it is necessary none can deny, but with 
young soldiers and great calls upon time for duties, classes, and courses 
of one kind or another, it is no easy matter to maintain in these days 
the discipline which was a feature of Wellington’s army in the Penin- 
sula.” 


Many old fellows who were in the Florida War, or brought up in 
the traditions of it, were accustomed to speak of “ Dade’s Massacre” 
as a terrible event, although few knew the precise facts in the case, and 
how complete the “ massacre” was, unless they were actually in Florida 
at the time. A history of the Second Artillery, by Lieutenant Simp- 
son, the present adjutant of the regiment, published in the Journal of 
the Military Service Institution, gives us the facts, in a few words, of 
an event which made as great a sensation at the time as the Custer 
massacre did many years after. : 

“ According to the treaty made with the Seminole Indians, their re- 
moval to the West was to begin January 1, 1836. The actions of the 
Seminoles as that date approached led the authorities to suspect that 
the Indians would not act in good faith, and measures were taken to 
increase the military force in Florida and compel the Seminoles to 
fulfill their treaty obligations. Of the Second Artillery, A, B, C, and 
G Companies were sent to Fort Brooke, Tampa Bay. H was there 
already. D was at St. Augustine, and F at Fort King, in the heart 
of the Indian country, about midway between St. Augustine and Fort 
Brooke. This being an important point, Major Dade, of the Fourth 
Infantry, with C, Second Artillery, and B, Third Artillery, was ordered 
to march there from Fort Brooke. The command left Fort Brooke 
on December 23. On the morning of December 28, as they were 
marching along a lake, they were attacked by Indians from the woods 
on the other side of the road. A moment before they were surprised, 
Major Dade had said to his command, ‘ We have now got through all 
danger ; keep good heart, and when we get to Fort King I’ll give you 
three days for Christmas.’ ; 

“The fight lasted several hours, every officer and all but two of 
the men being killed. The officers of the Second killed were Captain 
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Gardiner, Second Lieutenant Basinger, and Brevet Second Lieutenant 
Henderson. The same day a detachment of the same band of Indians, _ 
under Osceola, came upon General Thompson, Indian agent, and Lieu- 
tenant Constantine Smith, Second Artillery, who were out walking 
near Fort King, killed them both, and then attacked the fort, hoping 
to find the garrison (F', Second Artillery) unprepared. The attack was 
unsuccessful.” 


Last summer, during a sale of valuable autograph letters and his- 
torical manuscripts, in London, the most interesting pieces were those 
relating directly or indirectly to Lord Nelson. 

“ Messrs. Sotheby concluded on Thursday a sale of valuable auto- 
graph letters and historical manuscripts. Perhaps the most interesting 
were a number relating directly or indirectly to Lord Nelson. One of 
these—an epistle of ten pages from Lady Hamilton to Sir Joseph 
Banks, detailing her life in Naples—sold for twelve pounds; while 
another from the admiral himself, dated from ‘the “Victory,” at Sea,’ 
brought fourteen pounds; and a third, from Nelson to Sir William 
Hamilton, realized six pounds fifteen shillings. But the most precious 
of the series was Admiral Lord Collingwood’s official dispatch an- 
nouncing the battle of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson. This went 
for fifty pounds. Eighteen letters and seven post-cards from General 
Gordon, written to an intimate friend, up to the eve of his departure 
for Khartoum, totaled thirty-nine pounds eleven shillings. 

“Lord Nelson’s service of old Worcester, of which every piece 
bears the portrait of Lady Hamilton, was sold by auction last week in 
one hundred and sixty-five lots, which fetched high prices.” 

We can readily imagine that the present Lord Nelson and Duke 
of Bronté should not care to have a service of old Worcester of that 
description ; at the same time it is hard to understand why such a dis- 
patch as Admiral Lord Collingwood’s should be sold at public outery. 
It seems reasonable to believe that such a paper should be a part of the 
archives of the English admiralty. 


“ Faraway Moses” was a respectable character compared to some 
of the Fanariot Greeks, Syrians, and other shady characters, the riffraff 
of the Levant, who have been presenting to our Western people the 
peculiarities of the Orient, not only at the Midway Plaisance, but 
elsewhere at the Chicago Fair. How much these people have made 
out of our simple folk no one will ever know. The money will build 
snug, flat-topped houses in Syra and elsewhere ; and, while long pipes 
are smoked, many a chuckle will be indulged in at the simplicity of 
the Western brother; for many of the things sold by the gentlemen 
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with voluminous breeches and fez caps were made in Paris. Some 
eame from Vienna or Birmingham, and not a few from our own land. 
Life, nowadays, is too short for the making of rugs and filigree and 
scarabeei and all that sort of thing by hand, so they must be made 
wholesale by machinery ; and the only fault about them, as compared 
with the genuine, is that they are too well made. Yet the lady from 
Oshkosh or Omaha will not object to this: it will only enhance her 
pride and satisfaction in her purchase. 
Have we not the authority of Hudibras to the effect that— 


“ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat’? 


That wise man, Butler, goes on to say,— 


‘« As lookers-on feel most delight 
That least perceive a jugglerjs flight, 
And still the less they understand, 
The more they admire his sleight of hand.” 


Hereafter—say in 1950—many things from the Chicago Exhi- 
bition will be described as “purchased by my grandfather when 
travelling in Turkey and Egypt,” which articles may have been sold 
by Turkish subjects, but which never crossed salt water. 

On the whole the Fair is a success. The buildings were a revela- 
tion in regard to what could be done in lath and plaster and stucco ; 
but the trouble with the whole thing was the wrangling and bad 
taste with which the administration was carried on. 

The success of the Centennial Exposition was due to the character 
of the people who had it in charge. The success of the Chicago Ex- 
position was not due to the people in charge, who seem to have done 
everything they could to make it a failure. 


With that delightful assurance which is peculiar to New Yorkers 
(most of whom, by the way, are only so by adoption), they have taken 
the fine new cruiser named after the metropolis as “our ship.” She 
may be so, as far as the name goes ; but there is nothing about her, 
either of hull, machinery, or equipment, which belongs to that town, 
excepting certain superfluities, some of which will perish during her 
first cruise, like the leaves which fall as the autumn breezes blow. 

No ship which has been named for a town is so rich in gifts, and 
here are the items : 

“The cruiser ‘New York’ has been presented with a number of 
gifts, among them a silver table-service, purchased by popular subscrip- 
tion through the New York Herald; stand of colors, purchased by 
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popular subscription through the New York Commercial Advertiser ; 
punch-bow], gift of New York Yacht Club; dove-cote, presented by - 
George W. Childs; ship’s bell, given by the Seventh Regiment, 
National Guard, State of New York; music-box, gift of Paillard & 
Co., New York City; gymnasium outfit, from New York Athletic 
Club; library, four hundred volumes, by E. C. Spofford ; four volumes 
‘Memorial History, City of New York, by New York Historical 
Society ; melodeon, Ladies’ Naval Aid Society, and an organ.” 

A bell is a good and sensible gift,—one which is seen and heard all ' 
the time, and taken pride in by the ship’s company. A silver table- 
service is well enough, but it must be “lived up to;” and then, which 
is it for, the cabin or the wardroom? Then the punch-bowl: what 
of that? The law distinctly states that no spirits are to be used on 
board. It is not possible, under the law, to concoct “ Fish-House 
Punch” in that bow]. Its use must be restricted to negus or claret 
cup, a beverage which “cheers but not inebriates,” like afternoon tea. 
The dove-cote is a “fad.” There will be more fluttering of doves 
during the first cruise of the vessel in other parts of the ship than fhe 
dove-cote ; and music-boxes and gymnasium outfits will not be long in 
condition. If they are meant for the enlisted men, it would be well 
for well-meaning donors to know that, unless Jack is much altered in 
disposition in these latter days, he much more values a fiddle produced 
from a green baize bag, or a game of “bull in the ring,” to music- 
boxes or chest-weights. But possibly he is changed, and, when we 
come to consider, the modern vessels have no gear from which “ bull in 
a ring” could be played. 

As for the books,—really the best gift of the lot,—we hope that no 
expensive lettering or tooling will be put upon them ; for, if freely used 
by every one, as it ought to be, a ship’s library comes back from a cruise 
mouldy, dilapidated, dog-eared, and coverless,—unless canvas covers 
have replaced the dainty ones with which it began life. Still, we con- 
tend that bell and books are the best of all these gifts; and it was 
always by book and bell that men and things were blessed, as well as 
cursed, in old times. 

Let us hope that the “ New York,” one of the finest ships ever 
built, may make a name for herself; and, no doubt, under the present 
auspices, she will do so, The name has never figured very conspicu- 
ously, hitherto, in our naval annals. 

This “New York” is the fourth one to be borne upon our 
register. 2 

The first of the name was a gondola which formed a part of Gen- 
eral Arnold’s flotilla on Lake Champlain during the Revolutionary 
War. She took part in the drawn battle off Isle Valeour on October 
13, 1776, and was, with most of the rest, run on shore and destroyed 
a few days afterwards. 
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The second “ New York” was a 36-gun frigate, built in New York 
in 1799. She made a cruise in the West Indies, and was flag-ship in 
the Mediterranean in 1802-3. She was then laid up at Washington, 
and, as a sheer hulk, there remained until reported (when the war of 
1812 occurred) as unworthy of repair. 

The third “ New York” was laid down at Gosport, the Norfolk 
Navy-Yard, in 1818, and was to be an 84-gun ship. She languished 
and dry-rotted on the stocks in one of the ship-houses until that April 
day, in 1861, when she went up in fire and smoke, to prevent her from 
falling into rebel hands. Poor old thing { They might have let her 
_ alone as a monument of the past, for surely no ingenuity or industry 

could have rendered her of any service in the altered condition of 
things. She was as obsolete then as the “ Merrimac” or the “ Minne- 
sota” would be at this day. 


FE, SHIPPEN. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


NOTES AND DATA ON NAVAL AND MILITARY MATERIEL AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


It is the intention to collect and publish 
in this department of the ‘‘ United Service” 
all information obtainable from current 
publications and other available sources 
concerning ships, guns, armor, explosives, 
small-arms, military and maritime affairs, 
and kindred subjects, As the data are de- 
rived largely from unofficial sources, strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but all re- 
ports will be carefully examined and com- 
pared with others on the same subject, and 
it is hoped, by this means, to attain fairly 
correct results. Erratum notices will be 
published whenever errors are discovered 
in data previously given. As the develop- 
ment of the present plans for collecting 
information progresses, it is hoped to se- 
cure fuller and more authentic reports. 


United States. 
ARMOR TESTS. 


The following are the latest armor 
tests made at the Naval Ordnance 
Proving-Ground, Indian Head : 

About the Ist of June a test was made 
of a plate representing a group of armor 
consisting of the turret armor of the 
Texas and the barbette armor of the 
Puritan. The plate tested was one of 
those for the turrets of the Texas, 12 
inches thick and bent to shape, and was 
mounted on a 36-inch oak backing. The 
gun used was an 8-inch B. L. R. 

Round 1.—With a Holtzer armor- 
piercing shell weighing 250 pounds, a 





charge of 72 pounds of prismatic powder, 
and a striking velocity of 1577 f. s., 
the point of the shell penetrated 114 
inches. The shell rebounded entire 60 
feet, set up and shortened 13 inches, 
bourrelet diameter unchanged, body 
diameter increased .81 inch about 15 
inches from point. 

In the line of fire there were 12 inches 
of plate and 36 inches of oak backing. 
The plate was not cracked by this attack. 

Round 2.—Same kind of shell. Charge 
of 90.3 pounds; striking velocity, 1826 
f.s. The point of the shell penetrated 
15} inches, exposing the backing through 
astar opening. The projectile rebounded 
entire about 250 feet, and was found to 
be cracked diagonally across the bour- 
relet and about half-way through the 
head. The projectile was set up, short- 
ened 1 inch in length, bourrelet diameter 
unchanged, body diameter increased .57 
inch about 15} inches from the point. 
In the line of fire there were 12} inches 
of plate and 33 inches of backing. The 
plate was not cracked. 

These two rounds completed the tests 
for acceptance and this group of armor 
had passed. 

Round 3.—For premium. 

Same kind of shell. “Charge, 110 
pounds of powder; striking velocity, 
2005 f. s. At this fire a piece of the 
projectile weighing 144 pounds pene- 
trated the plate and backing, the plank 
crib-work, and 3 feet of the sand of the 
butt. The base of the projectile re- 
mained in the plate, and a large frag- 
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ment remained in the backing. The 
plate failed to earn a premium. 


On the 12th of July a group of armor, 
the side armor of the Monadnock, was 
tested by a representative plate, 9 inches 
thick. The plate was mounted on an 
oak backing 36 inches thick, and was 
attacked by an 8-inch B. L. R. throwing 
a Holtzer armor-piercing shell of 250 
pounds weight, the muzzle of the gun 
being distant from the plate 58 feet. 

Round 1.—Charge, 62.2 pounds; 
striking velocity, 1400 f. s.; striking 
energy, 3402 foot-tons ; energy per ton of 
plate, 335.2 foot-tons. 

This shell penetrated the plate and got 
about 1 inch into the wood backing, 
rebounded entire 30 feet, set up but not 
cracked. The plate was not cracked. 
The shot-hole was smooth. Front bulge 
1.6 inches high and the diameter about 
20 inches; back bulge fractured and 
about 8 inches high. The shell was 
shortened .5 inch, bourrelet unchanged, 
body diameter increased about .88 inch 
9 inches from base. 

Round 2.—Charge, 85.9 pounds; 
striking velocity, 1683 f. s.; striking 
energy, 4916 foot-tons; energy per ton 
of plate, 484.4 foot-tons. This shell 
penetrated plate, backing, one oak post 
strut (12 inches thick), and entered sand- 
bank about 3 feet. The shell was not 
recovered. No cracks were developed 
in plate. Front bulge 2 inches high and 
20 inches in diameter; back bulge 2.5 
inches high, 8 inches diameter, and 
partly broken away. Shot-hole smooth 
and without cracks. 

Round 8.—Charge, 72 pounds ; striking 
velocity, 1545 f. s.; striking energy, 
4143 foot-tons; energy per ton of plate, 
408.8 foot-tons. This shell penetrated 
plate and about 3 inches of backing, and 
rebounded 80 feet, set up but entire and 
uncracked. The base of the shell was 
turned towards the plate. The plate was 
uncracked. Front bulge 2 inches high, 
20 inches in diameter; back bulge 2.5 
inches high and 8 inches diameter. The 
shot-hole was smooth. The projectile 
was shortened .67 inch; body diameter 
increased .4 inch about 9 inches from 
base. The plate passed the acceptance 


test; but failed to earn a premium. 
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The middle of July an armor test of 
unusual interest was had at Indian 
Head, which was attended by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, several Congressmen 
interested in naval affairs, J. Orde Brown, 
the English ordnance expert, a repre- 
sentative of Cruzot, and a number of 
army officers, besides the officers of the 
Naval Ordnance Bureau. 

The plate was 17 inches thick, all steel 
and not Harveyized, and represented the 
barbette armor of the Indiana. It was 
curved to a radius of 15 feet, and meas- 
ured on the front face about 12 by 8 feet. 
It was fastened by armor-bolts to a 36- 
inch oak backing. 

The gun used was a 12-inch B. L. R. 
firing Carpenter armor-piercing shell 
weighing 850 pounds. The distance of 
the plate from the muzzle of the gun 
was 818 feet. 

Round 1.—Charge, 210 pounds; 
striking velocity, 1822 f. s.; striking 
energy, 10,812 foot-tons. Angle of im- 
pact 90°. This shot penetrated 16.5 
inches, and rebounded 78 feet entire and 
uncracked, but set up. There were no 
cracks in the plate. The shell was 
shortened .87 inch, bourrelet diameter 
increased .03 inch, body diameter in- 
creased .15 inch. 

Round 2.—Charge, 257 pounds; strik- 
ing velocity, 1495 f. s.; striking energy, 
18,188 foot-tons. The shell penetrated 
20 inches and rebounded 81 feet, entire 
and uncracked, but set up. There was 
one long longitudinal crack in the shot- 
hole and six smaller ones. The back 
bulge fractured, the point of projectile 
just getting through. The angle of im- 
pact was 86°. A small face-crack about 
7 inches long ran from the right and 
downward from the right lower side of 
the point of impact, otherwise the plate 
was uncracked. The shell was shortened 
-88 inch, bourrelet diameter increased .02 
inch, body diameter increased .19 inch. 

Round 8.—Charge, 877.8 pounds ; 
striking velocity, 1858 f. s.; striking en- 
ergy, 20,370 foot-tons. The shell struck 
at right angles, penetrated the plate, 40 
inches of backing, 24 inches of oak struts, 
10 feet of rammed earth, left the butt and 
was lost in the river down the range. 
The plate remained uncracked. The 
shot-hole was smooth and 12.5 inches in 
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diameter. Estimated height of back- 
bulge 8 inches. 

The plate passed the acceptance test 
according to contract, but failed of a 
premium. 


Early in August a series of tests were 
made against an 8-inch plate of the Mon- 
terey which had previously passed the 
ballistic test, to observe the effects of va- 
rious angles of impact. The gun, a 6- 
inch 30-calibre B. L. B., firing a Holtzer 
projectile weighing 100 peunds, was fired 
at this curved nickel-steel plate distant 
54 feet from the muzzle of the gun. The 
line of fire was inclined to the normal at 
impact 22°. Charge, 43.4 pounds; strik- 
ing velocity, 1900 f.s. The shell struck 
the plate at an angle of 22°, and entered 
at an angle of 31° with the normal. The 
shell penetrated about 12 inches in that 
direction, getting through the plate two 
or three inches. The shell broke up, 
the point as far back as the bourrelet 
remaining in the shot-hole, but badly 


cracked. The base broke up into many | 


pieces. The plate was not cracked. 

August 5, several days later, a further 
test was made, using the same plate, gun, 
shell, etc. ‘ 

The first round was fired with the line 
of fire at an angle of 31° with the nor- 
mal. The shell entered the plate at an 
angle of about 50° with the normal at 
the point of impact, and then turned 
slightly up towards the normal, but broke 
up similar to first test. The plate was 
not cracked. Penetration about 9.7 
inches, or 9.3 inches in normal line. 

Round 2.—Carpenter armor-piercing 
shell weighing 100 pounds. Striking 
velocity, 2000 f.'s. The line of fire was 
at an angle of about 31° with the normal 
at the point of impact. The shell entered 
at an angle of about 40° with the nor- 
mal at the point of impact, and pene- 
trated 8.5 inches in the line of penctra- 
tion, making a penetration of 6 inches 
in the normal line. The shell broke up 
badly, the point and part of the ogival 
being welded into the hole; while the 
base, weighing about 31.5 pounds, was 
the only large piece recovered. The plate 
was not cracked. 

August 14 these trials were continued. 


The plate and backing were secured to | 
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the target structure so that the line of 
fire would make an angle of 45° with the 
normal. Charge, 47.2 pounds; striking © 
velocity, 2000 f.s. The shell struck the 
plate at an angle of 45° with the normal 
at point of impact, and glanced off break- 
ing up. A horizontal gouge or depres- 
sion on a tangent to the plate, about 6 
inches to the left of the point of impact, 
was made, 16 inches long, 6 inches wide, 
and 2.8 inches maximum depth. The 
bulge was about 1.5 inches high and 
elliptical in shape; major axis horizon- 
tal, about 19 inches long, and minor axis 
16 inches long. A piece of the surface 
of the ogival of the shell seemed to be 
welded into the right-hand side of the 


gouge. 


On August 16 the Brown 65-inch 
segmental wire gun, in a test at Sandy 
Hook, gave a muzzle velocity of 2865 
f.s., with a pressure of 46,800 pounds per 
square inch, with a charge of 21 pounds 
of Leonard smokeless powder. No offi- 
cial data is at hand, this being taken 
from the public prints. The pressure 
developed at this firing is nearly 21 tons, 
a very high pressure. 


Designs have been completed by the 
Naval Ordnance Bureau for an 8-inch 
rapid-fire mount, gun recoiling in the 
line of fire, and returned to battery by 
two powerful springs. The mount will 
be similar to the 4- and 5-inch mounts 
now in service. The gun will be fitted 
with the Fletcher mechanism. This 
mount will be used in the 8-inch turrets 
of the Indiana, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
Brooklyn, and Jowa, and makes a new 
departure in turret-mounting, as it re- 
duces very much the size of the gun- 
holes in the turrets, and makes the strain 
on the turret-framing very much less. 


A writer in the Electrical Engineer of 
August 16 makes a suggestion in regard 
to the use of a range-finder aboard ship. 
In place of the telescope for one end of 
the base-line, he suggests for night use an 
electric search-light, to be turned and 
kept on an approaching torpedo-boat. 
The bridge may then be balanced at the 
gun fitted for use, and the gun ranged 
and pointed by it. r 
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The General Electric Company has on 
exhibit at the World’s Fair the largest 
search-light in the world. Its height 
above all is 10} feet; weight, 6000 pounds. 
The reflecting lens mirror is 60 inches in 
diameter, concave-spherical in shape, and 
specially manufactured in Paris by Man- 
gin. The mirror weighs about 800 
pounds. The electric lamp and its regu- 
lator are 6 feet high. 

The upper carbon is 1} inches in di- 
ameter and 22} inches long, the lower 1} 
inches in diameter and 15 inches long, 
and the lamp has a candle-power of from 
90,000 to 100,000, using a current of 200 
ampéres. 


The naval board, to which were sub- 
mitted eight designs for a submarine boat 
in answer to a circular from the Navy 
Department calling for such designs, 
has found that only two come up to the 
requirements of the Department. One 
design, by Mr. Baker, of Chicago, pos- 
sessed great merit, but the design pre- 
sented by Mr. John P. Holland, of New 
York, was found to meet the requirements 
of the service fairly well by mechanical 
devices apparently practical. This de- 
sign was prepared for a submergence of 
70 feet, while the Baker boat was to be 
safely submerged to 150 feet. The de- 
scription of the Baker boat was lacking 
in a number of important details, and 
the board has been ordered to Chicago 
to witness a trial of that boat, to get a 
more complete idea of the mechanical 
devices used to fulfill the requirements. 


The contract for 100 Whitehead tor- 
pedoes and 80 Howell torpedoes is almost 
completed ; the parts of the several tor- 
pedoes being made and ready for assem- 
bling as fast as they can be tested. The 
Detroit will be the first vessel fitted with 
torpedoes, and will be followed by the 
New York. The Detroit has one bow 

‘ torpedo-tube, and will have two Howell 
torpedoes. The New York will have 
Whitehead torpedoes. 


England. 
NAVAL MANGUVRES OF 18938. 


The opposing fleets this year, as usual, 
have been divided into Red and Blue 
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forces, the one to act on the defensive 
and the other to be the attacking force. 
The latter was the Red side, and was on 
the whole the stronger. Both forces 
were divided into two squadrons, and one 
of the Blue fleets was stronger than one 
of the Red, and the two Blue fleets, if 
united, were stronger than either Red 
fleet separately. The chief object of the 
Blue Admiral in command, under these 
circumstances, would be to unite his two 
fleets and bring the Red fleets to action 
separately, overwhelming them thus in 
detail; while the object of the Red Ad- 
miral would be to prevent this combina- 
tion. 

The ultimate object of the Red side 
was to obtain command of St, George’s 
Channel, so that the seas might be open 
for an expeditionary force to be sent across 
it. The Blue side had also a number of 
torpedo-boats which the Reds had to de- 
stroy or put out of action before the seas 
could be deemed open. 

For the purposes of the mancuvres 
certain ‘tactical values’’ are given to 
different ships. The total tactical value 
of the! Red side was 179 points, while 
the Blue side had 160. 

Special service vessels and torpedo- 
boats had no tactical values assigned 
them, though a torpedo-boat could put a 
battle-ship out of action by a hit with 
one torpedo, if she were judged to have 
escaped being sunk in the attack. 

A superiority in action of one-eighth 
more points was necessary before one 
side could claim victory over the other. 

Several minor torpedo-boat skirmishes 
occurred, and on July 29 both fleets, 
having joined their separate squadrons, 
met in a battle off the Calf of Man; 
neither possessed the needed superiority 
over the other, so after a magnificent 
spectacle afforded by the firing from the 
two fleets passing each other within 
range, the two admirals agreed to call it 
a draw, and withdrew their forces to their 
respective rendezvous. 

After several days in port necessary 
for the coming to life of the battered 
vessels, the fleets again met on the 
morning of August 4, the Blue being 
up to its full strength of 160 points, and 
the Red 171, or nine points short of the 
necessary number to defeat the other side. 
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There was a chance, however, that some 
of the Red vessels had been previously 
torpedoed, so the two fleets went at it 
again, with the same indecisive result. 

The Red fleet was given an up-hill 
game to play, for their margin of su- 
periority was too small to insure them 
victory when the two fleets met, no com- 
pensating strength was allowed them as 
a set-off to the Blue’s torpedo-boat flo- 
tilla, and the ten torpedo-boat catchers 
with which they were supplied proved 
to be rather a hinderance than a help, and 
by their uselessness nearly brought about 
disaster as well as non-success. 

The torpedo-boat work, as in past 
manceuvres, was full of interest; on one 
occasion a torpedo-boat of the Blue fleet 
attacked and torpedoed, in clear weather, 
two or more of the cruisers belonging to 
his own side, and his claim to have put 
one of them, the Forth, out of action, 
was allowed. 

This incident was due to the failure of 
these vessels to hoist the private signals 
necessary to show the torpedo-boats they 
were friends. The captain of the tor- 
pedo-boat was severely criticised for his 
action, as it was believed that he sus- 
pected, or knew that they were friends, 
but attacked them because they did not 
have the proper signals up. This seems 
the proper action to take, except in fog, 
and only emphasizes the importance of 
great watchfulness in time of war, as this 
is liable to occur, especially as foes may 
at times try to appear as friends. 

Under the rules, a torpedo-boat was to 
be only out of action 48 hours, at the 
‘end of which time it might rejoin. Dur- 
ing the manceuvres as many as 80 boats 
were put out of action, and the results of 
their work will undoubtedly throw much 
light on their value when the mauceuvres 
have been more fully reported. 

A number of failures developed during 
the maneuvres. The ships’ bottoms 
were found to be in poor condition, 
though most of them had just left dock- 
yards. Few of the ships attained their 
reputed speed, and the Royal Sovereign, 
with 9000 horse-power, could only make 
14.5 knots; while even this speed was 
too much for the gunboat Niger, which 
could not keep up with her. In fact, the 
whole class of torpedo-boat catchers, 
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similar to our Yorktown class, proved 
practically to be failures, as,in every case . 
the torpeda-boats they were to catch ran 
away from them, as it was found impos- 
sible to develop the speed they were sup- 
posed to make. These catchers are 
smaller than our gunboats built for a like 
purpose, being from 700 to 950 tons, and 
supposed to have from 19 to 21 knots 
speed. Few of them can make 16 knots, 
while most of them make much less. 

Their smoke-pipes become red-hot 
when the boilers are pushed, and the 
flame issuing from them publish far and 
wide their approach to the pursued tor- 
pedo-boat. 

The great value of the first- and 
second-class cruisers was fully shown. 
The total insufficiency of an adequately 
trained signal force was another bad 
feature brought out by the recent man- 
ceuvres. 


THE ‘‘ VICTORIA’’ DISASTER. 


The court held at Valetta, Malta, be- 
fore which the survivors of the Victoria 
were tried to fix the responsibility for 
the disaster by which England lost so 
many of her officers and men, concluded 
with the following finding, which is 
given in full: 

‘“‘The Court finds that the loss of her 
Majesty’s ship Victoria, off Tripoli, on 
‘the coast of Syria, on the 22d of June, 
1893, was caused by a collision with her 
Majesty’s ship Camperdown; and it is 
with the deepest sorrow and regret that 
the Court further finds that the collision 
was due to an order given by the then 
commander-in-chief, the late Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir George Tryon, to the two di- 
visions in which the fleet was formed, to 
turn 16 points inward, the leaders first 
and the others in succession, the columns 
at that time being only six cables apart. 

‘Secondly. The Court finds that after 
the collision had occurred, everything 
that was possible was done on board her 
Majesty’s ship Victoria, and in the 
squadron generally, both to save life and 
to save the Victoria; and the Court is of 
the opinion that the order given by the 
late Sir George Tryon to annul sending 
boats, but to hold them in readiness, 
was, under the circumstances, a wise 
one. 
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“Thirdly. The Court further finds 
that no blame is attributable to the 
captain, thé Hon. Maurice Archibald 
Bourke, or to any other of the surviving 
officers and ship’s company of her Maj- 
esty’s ship Victoria, for the loss of that 
ship; and it therefore acquits them ac- 
cordingly. The Court desires to record 
its opinion that the discipline and order 
maintained on board the Victoria to the 
last by every one was in the highest de- 
gree creditable to all concerned. 

‘‘ Fourthly. The Court strongly feels 
that, although it is much to be regretted 
that Rear-Admiral Albert Hastings 
Markham did not carry out his first 
intention to semaphore to the com- 
mander-in-chief his doubt as to the 
signal, it would be fatal to the best in- 
terests of the service to say he was to 
blame for carrying out the directions of 
his commander-in-chief, present in per- 
son. \ 

“ Fifthly. The Court has placed in the 
minutes all the evidence obtainable with 
regard to the closing, or otherwise, of 
the water-tight doors of her Majesty’s 
ship Victoria, but it does not feel itself 
called upon, nor does it feel itself com- 
petent, to express an opinion as to the 
causes of the capsizing of the Victoria.” 

It is the general assumption that the 
late Admiral Tryon had a fixed mistaken 
idea that the two columns of his fleet, 
distant from each other six cables, could 
safely turn towards each other, reversing 
their original direction without risk of 
collision. He practicaly admitted that 
he had made this mistake by saying 
several times that it was all his fault, 
and showed that he expected the vessels 
to turn safely, by the use of the helm 
alone, within the distance of six cables. 

It will never be known how an officer 
of his experience and judgment came to 
make such a mistake, but it is certain 
there was in his mind a complete mis- 
apprehension of the fact that the two 
columns could not safely turn towards 
each other when distant six cables. 
Eight cables were suggested to him as 
a safer maucuvring distance, and he 
seemed to assent, yet he evidently saw 
no particular force in the suggestion, 
but took it as referring to the preserva- 
tion of a more open formation when the 
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mancuvre was complete. At the last 
moment he reverted to six cables, evi- 
dently with the impression that the ulti- 
mate distance of two cables was assured ; 
and with the conviction, sound in itself, 
that that distance was sufficient. 

The Court regretted that Admiral 
Markham did not persist in his intention 
to semaphore his failure to understand 
the order given by his chief, yet it did 
not censure him for not doing so; the 
Court evidently meaning that it could 
not advise disobedience of any order, 
however mistaken in its effects, since 
this would lead to serious impairment of 
naval discipline at any time when the 
judgment of a junior did not coincide 
with that of his superior officer. It 
cannot be laid down as a principle that 
an officer in Admiral Markham’s position 
has the right to disobey an order which 
he sees or believes he sees to be disastrous 
in its effects. Yet there are times when 
an officer must act quickly, on principles 
never laid down, or directly contrary 
to existing fixed principles of obedience 
and discipline. Each case of this kind 
must be decided for itself on the spot. 
An admiral in battle or retreat might 
deliberately and properly sacrifice, with- 
out possible explanation, one of his ships 
to preserve the safety of the remainder. 

ye a been many discussions 
and argiments in the English journals 
of the various points apparently involved 
in this disaster, such as the limits of 
obedience in the face of danger, etc., 
but it remained for the Army and Navy 
Gazette, in its issue of August 12, to 
present several features which have not 
before appeared. 

The Gazette says, ‘‘Turning to the 
case of Rear-Admiral Markham, it is 
necessary we should discriminate a little. 
Opinions have been put forward which 
do small justice either to that officer or 
to the well-weighed decision of the court- 
martial. We observe that one of our 
service contemporaries regards a ‘doc- 
trine of discretion’ in regard to obe- 
dience as having been laid down in the 
decision. Another tells its readers that 
the expression of regret is ‘ either a mere 
platitude or it infers a certain degree of 
censure upon the rear-admiral for not 
disobeying the clear order of his chief.’ 
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Another paper says, ‘ The verdict of the 
Court is, in effect, that he ought to have 
disobeyed, but that they dare not tell 
him he ought.’ 

“Certainly no ‘ doctrine of discretion’ 
has been laid down, and the finding im- 
plies no censure upon obedience. Those 
who expected the Court to lay down the 
limits of obedience more closely than is 
done in the General SignalsBook, and in 
the late Sir George Tryon’s now famous 
memorandum, have been disappointed. 
We cannot do better than quote again 
the clause of the memorandum that has 
been so often cited. ‘Orders directing 
the movements of ships, either collec- 
tively or singly,’ it says, ‘are invariably 

‘ accompanied, as a matter of course, with 
the paramount understood condition, 
with due regard to the safety of her 
Majesty’s ships.’ And again, ‘ When 
the literal obedience to any order, how- 
ever given, would entail a collision with 
a friend, or endanger a ship by running 
on shore, or in any other way, paramount 
orders direct that the danger is to be 
avoided, while the object uf the order 
should be attained if possible.’ 

‘¢ In regard to this matter, however, Ad- 
miral Markham’s position is abundantly 
clear. Asked by the prosecutor how he 
accounted for his action in the manceuvre, 
bearing in mind the directions contained 
in the article in question, he said what 
he had said before, ‘ Because I thought 
the first division was going to wheel 
around me, which would have been a 
mancuvre of perfect safety and- a feasi- 
ble one.’ 

‘‘ Holding this view, how could he have 
acted otherwise than hedid? It is plain 
that the finding of the Court can scarcely 
imply censure upon his obedience to what 
he believed to be a safe and feasible order. 
But we hold that the rear-admiral’s as- 
sumption of the signal was based upon 
an assumption for which there could have 
been no ground. Yet we cannot read 
the evidence of Admiral Markham, and 
of those who agreed with him, without 
seeing that the conclusion that Sir George 
Tryon proposed to circle ‘round the sec- 
ond division was arrived at because it 
was a safe interpretation of the order. 
Flag-Lieutenant. Bradshaw, of the Cam- 
perdown, indeed, said quite plainly that, 

Vou. X. N. S.—No. 4. 
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| in this particular case, the interpretation 


of the signal had depended upon the 
practicability of the movement. 

“Upon this point, it seems to us, 
the court-martial might have expressed 
itself, and the Admiralty may yet issue a 
minute on the subject. They may make 
it clear that no officer is justified in put- 
ting upon a signal an interpretation 
which it will not bear merely because 
that interpretation seems to be safe. 
But in regard to the ‘regret’ expressed 
in the finding we see no difficulty. The 
regret is that the rear-admiral ‘did not 
earry out his first intention to semaphore 
to the commander-in-chief his doubt as 
to the signal.’ Sir George Tryon ap- 
pears to have labored under a strange and 
fatal misconception as to the distances. 
Admiral Markham and every captain in 
the fleet saw the difficulty. Then it was 
the commander-in-chief semaphored the 
question, ‘What are you waiting for?’ 
It was a question that Admiral Mark- 
ham did not answer until too late. He 
seems to have received it rather as a re- 
proof than as a question. Here, then, 
was ample cause for regret that he did 
not carry out his original intention of 
expressing the doubt he had felt. He 
hoisted an indication that the order was 
understood, and, when the disastrous turn 
was begun, he signaled, ‘I did not quite 
understand your signal,’ but it was then 
too late, and his signal seems not to have 
been taken in, or to have been reported 
on board the Victoria, until after the col- 
lision. Such regret, therefore, as the 
court-martial expressed in relation to the 
‘question of obedience implied, as we 
may clearly see, not censure upon the 
rear-admiral’s obedience to the order to 
turn, but upon his lack of obedience to 
the commander-in-chief’s semaphore of 
inquiry as to what he was waiting for. 

‘¢ But there is another important point 
in connection with the recent disaster in 
the Mediterranean to which it could be 
wished the court-martial had paid more 
attention. An impression prevails very 
generally on shore that the order given 
by the late Sir George Tryon to the two 
divisions in which the fleet was formed, 
to turn 16 points inward, the leaders first 





and the others in succession, the columns 
being at the time only six cables apart, 
27 
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was an order incapable of execution. 
This is a mistaken notion which should 
be rectified, and which might have been 
rectified by the Court. 

‘‘ The order given was to turn inward 
in a space of 1200 yards; that is to say, 
each ship must turn in about 585 yards 
to avoid collision. Now, reference to a 
paper issued by the Hydrographic Office 
in 1892, entitled ‘Stopping and Turning 
Trials of H. M. Ships,’ and the -official 
report 1882, ‘Trial of Turning Powers, 
H. M. 8. Thunderer,’ plate 11, figures 21 
and 22, will show that it was quite pos- 
sible for both the Victoria and the Cam- 
perdown to have turned in less than 500 
yards by using the power given them by 
their twin-screws. It is surprising that 
no reference was made either by the 
prosecutor or by the Court to these papers, 
which are supplied to every battle-ship 
in the fleet, for, not to go outside the in- 
formation contained in them, we find 
that the Victoria, if one screw had been 
reversed at the time the helm was put 
over, could have turned a half-circle, the 
diameter of which would not have been 
much more than 800 yards. 

“We find also that the Camperdown 
can be turned in less than 500 yards 
merely by stopping (not reversing) one 
screw, and that by reversing the inner 
screw when the helm is put over she can 
be made to turn within a distance nearly 
200 yards shorter. It is evident, there- 
fore, that quite apart from what the Vic- 
toria might do, the rear-admiral, had he 
adopted the simple, but obviously neces- 
sary precaution suggested by the above 
knowledge, might have prevented the 
accident. The evolution was hazardous, 
no doubt, but it was not impossible of 
execution. It is only fair to the memory 
of Sir George Tryon to point this out. 
That he made a mistake is unquestionable, 
but it was not necessarily a fatal one, and 
had the spirit rather than the letter of 
his order been obeyed it need not have 
become so. It is to be feared, however, 


that amid the cloud of irrelevant matter 
about confidence, imaginary intentions, 
and discipline, this important point has 
become obscured. We thoroughly agree 
that it would be fatal to the best interests 
of the service to blame any one for car- 
rying out the orders of his superior offi- 
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cer. But we do not wish our officers to 
become automata, and it is manifestly 
the primary duty of every one to make 
certain that he understands the meaning 
of orders given him. It is also incum- 
bent on him while complying with the 
spirit of his instructions to take ordinary 
precautions against loss of life and dam- 
age to national property.” 

The question of what made the Victoria 
capsize has not yet been fully discussed, 
nor the relation thereto of the value of 
fore and aft and thwartship water-tight 
bulkheads. 

The great loss of life on the Victoria 
has brought up the question of teaching 
swimming to the enlisted men of the 
navy. Inthe English service the deck 
force is already taught under ample 
existing regulations, but the fire-room 
force are shipped without previous 
knowledge of swimming, and generally 
immediately sent abroad. Their only 
opportunity to learn is while the ship is 
on her cruise, and every chance should 
be embraced by the commanding officer 
to make all hands learn how to swim. 

A surgeon of one of the other ships in 
the fleet took several pictures of the Vic- 
toria, and one in particular showing the 
Victoria capsized was enlarged at Malta 
and has been extensively circulated. It 
shows the stern out of the water with the 
two screws high in the air, but not re- 
volving, crowds of men in the water, and 
many more who probably could not swim 
scrambling on the outside of the sinking 
vessel. 


France. 
NAVAL MANQUVRES. 


The preliminary cruise of the active 
and reserve squadrons of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet came to an end on July 10 
without developing any features of in- 
terest except the attack on three occa- 
sions by torpedo-boats. The first and 
second attacks were made to show 
whether squadrons obliged to anchor in 
an open roadstead could keep around 
them a fixed zone of light, thrown from 
their electricsearch-lights, through which 
no torpedo-boat could pass without being 
discovered, and which would thus form 
an effectual protection. Each ship was 
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directed to illumine a certain section of 
the anchorage, while the picket-boats 
were stationed to watch any dead angles. 
All the torpedo-boats were discovered 
as soon as they entered the limits of the 
zone,—that is, at a distance of some 2000 
yards. 

The last attack was made on the fleet at 
sea on the 7th, the commander-in-chief 
wishing to discover whether the torpedo- 
boats would easily discover a large squad- 
ron in the darkness; and, on the other 
hand, whether the scouts of the fleet 
would succeed in discovering and inter- 
cepting the enemy’s attack. After dark, 
after getting an offing, the admiral pro- 
ceeded without lights, steering a zigzag 
course, the ships being in two columns 
in line ahead, and thus covering a great 
deal of ground. Two of the torpedo- 
boats were discovered by the cruisers 
and destroyed, but the other five slipped 
through and gained an offing, after which 
they spread out like a fan and soon suc- 
ceeded in getting touch of the squadron. 
They were discovered, and the ships 
opened fire, but very much at random, 
so that there is little doubt. that one or 
more of them would in all probability 
have been successfully torpedoed. 


It has been ordered that bow and stern 
net defense for vessels is to be abolished 
as being impossible of employment for 
a ship in motion, and a committee has 
lately been appointed to study the best 
method of protecting these parts. Ac- 
cording to the latest information it is 
proposed in France to abolish net defense 
not only in part, but entirely; for the 
reason that, as it is absolutely impossible 
to protect by this means the extremities 
of a ship under way, and as the side-nets 
alone will cause a great reduction in 
speed, the ship will be in much greater 
danger from a torpedo attack ; the latter 
relying on their superiority in speed for 
successfully attacking the parts unde- 
fended, especially on the bow, as they 
are then exposed but a short time to the 
zone of heavy fire, the risk being pro- 
portionately less as their speed exceeds 
that of the ship. As regards a ship at 
anchor, it is maintained that, should a 
ship be unfortunately forced to anchor 
in a dangerous roadstead, she could not 
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consider herself out of danger solely in 
virtue of her net defence, and this is all 
the more true because practical experi- 
ments have shown that this defense will 
not stop the torpedo, even when nets of 
an exceedingly strong and heavy type 
are employed.—Riv. Marittima. 


The French naval authorities have just 
completed a series of experiments with 
the Sims-Edison electrically-controlled 
torpedo at Toulon. The torpedo was 
subjected to severe tests. The first day 
was devoted to a test of its dirigibility. 
The wind was strong and the sea very 
rough. Three buoys were moored equi- 
distant from each other in a straight line. 
The torpedo was steered easily around 
each buoy in succession, the heavy waves 
not affecting the steering. 

The second day was devoted to a test 
for speed, steering power, and the electric 
discharge of the cartridge representing 
the charge of the torpedo. The run was 
2} miles between two buoys placed out 
at sea on aline parallel to the coast. To 
steer a straight course parallel to the 
shore when the torpedo is a mile off re- 
quires great experience and judgment, 
but this was done perfectly, and the car- 
tridge exploded when ordered at the end 
of the run of 2} miles. The speed ob- 
tained was 13 knots.. It was considered 
impossible to note from shore when 
deviations occurred which affected the 
speed, though these are easily observed 
by those stationed near the course of the 
torpedo at sea. 

The third day was devoted to a test to 
see whether the torpedo could success- 
fully attack a man-of-war entering the 
harbor at full speed. A large number of 
French and foreign officers were present 
at this trial. To make this test the com- 
mittee directed a torpedo-boat to tow a 
buoy into the harbor at full speed, the 
distance between the torpedo-boat and 
the buoy being the length of an ironclad. 
The engineer directing the torpedo was 
to place his torpedo within this space and 
explode the cartridge representing the 
charge. The distance of the torpedo-boat 
was not given, but as it approached at 
full speed, the torpedo was successfully 
directed at the interval notwithstanding 
the rough sea, and exploded the cartridge 
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near the buoy. The distance run was 
2} miles; estimated speed, 15 knots. 

The fourth day three buoys were 
moored in a straight line 1500 metres 
long, and officers with stop-watches were 
placed in boats at each buoy. The run 
along these buoys was for speed, and the 
speed attained was 15.9 knots; it was 
claimed that if the course had been 
straight this speed would have been in- 
creased 2 knots. 

The fifth day the run was made at 
night to see if the electric light on the 
torpedo could be seen, and if the torpedo 
could be properly steered by that light. 
The committee after seeing it tried 
thought that this light should be more 
powerful, and the change was at once 
made. The controlling dynamo and its 
engine were placed out of sight from the 
sea, and this is claimed as a manifest 
advantage of this system over any other. 
That the fact of placing the plant inland, 
where, completely protected, it can oper- 
ate a number of torpedoes at different sta- 
tions on the shore, gives the electric 
system a decided advantage over any 
system which has its points of departure 
known to the enemy and probably its 
plant exposed. 

The points of departure of the electric 
torpedo need not be known, for they can 
be shifted at pleasure without difficulty. 

The electric engineers in charge of 
this torpedo claim that, with a proper 
armament of their weapon, the Bospho- 
rus and Dardanelles might be made im- 
passable at a moderate cost compared to 
that of fortifications and ironclads. 


The French naval estimates for 1894 
contemplate the laying down of thirty- 
two vessels of various types divided as 
follows: Three first-class battle-ships, 
five second-class cruisers, one third-class 
cruiser, one sea-going torpedo-boat, five 
first-class torpedo-boats, four second-class 
torpedo-boats, 
one second-class dispatch-vessel, and 


three gunboats. 

The battle-ships are to be of 11,000 tons 
displacement, 14,500 horse-power, and to 
have a speed of 18 knots. The arma- 
ment will be four 11.8-inch, ten 5.5-inch, 
six 3.9-inch, sixteen 1.85-inch, ten 1.45- 
inch, and eight revolving guns. 
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The second-class cruisers are to be of 
two types, of 3990 tons and 8800 tons 
displacement, 9000 and 9100 horse-power, 
19 and 19.25 knots speed, and to carry 
much the same battery. 

The sea-going torpedo-boat will be a 
repetition of the Forban, which is now 
under construction, and will be of 3260 
horse-power and 30 knots speed. She 
will be 144 feet long. 

The first-class torpedo-boat will be 80 
tons displacement, 1350 horse-power, 
and 23.5 knots speed. The second class 
torpedo-boats to be 63 tons displacement, 
700 horse-power, and 20.5 knots speed. 

The torpedo-launches are intended to 
be carried on the deck of the new tor- 
pedo depot-ship Foudre, and will be 62} 
feet long, 14 tons displacement, and have 
a speed of 16.3 knots. The gunboats 
are expected to be river gunboats for 
colonial service. 


Germany. 


A severe accident happened on the 
Baden \ately while she was engaged in 
gun-practice near Kiel. From some 
unexplained cause, probably due to 
burning grains of powder left in the 
breech which ignited the charge before 
the breech was closed, a 26-centimetre 
charge exploded prematurely, killing two 
officers and seven men. Eighteen men 
were slightly wounded. This was un- 
doubtedly similar to the accident which 
happened on the Philadelphia last fall. 
The Baden is an old iron battle-ship of 
7280 tons. 


The German emperor has recently 
introduced a novel feature in connection 
with the training of the German cav- 
alry. They are to be trained in the exe- 
cution of field-works. To this end a new 
drill-book is being supplied to them, and 
a certain number of instructors, bor- 
rowed from the pioneer battalions, will 
henceforth be attached to the cavalry 
regiments and to the riding-school at 
Hanover.. The cavalry is also being 
instructed how to rapidly throw a stable | 
bridge across a river suitable for the use 
of artillery. A folding boat, with the 
necessary equipments, is loaded on a 
four-horse wagon and supplied to the 
cavalry, two to each regiment, or twelve 
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to a division. This is an encumbrance, 
but the disadvantage is not considered 
to outweigh the advantages resulting 
from the use of these boats. The boats 
can be put to various uses, and each 
division of cavalry will be able to con- 
. struct a bridge more than 50 yards long. 


The naval maneuvres of the Imperial 
German fleet began August 20, and will 
continue till September 27. They will 
be restricted to the Baltic Sea and the 
immediate neighborhood of the German 
coast from Memel in the northeast to 
Kiel in the west. 
rons will unite before Kiel in the second 
half of September and make a combined 
attack on that place, which will be de- 
fended by the coast forts and a special 
squadron. 


Japan. 


The steam trials of the Japanese 
cruiser Yoshino have been conducted 
under the superintendence of three Jap- 
anese officials. The vessel was constructed 
by the Armstrong Company on plans 
made by Mr. Philip Watts, and is simi- 
lar to the 9th of July and 25th of May, 
built for the Argentine government, but 
is larger and is provided with a complete 
double bottom. The length of the Fo- 
shino is 350 feet, beam 464 feet, and a 
displacement of about 4000 tons. 

The battery consists of four 6-inch 
guns, one on the poop and one on the 
forecastle, with arcs of fire of 270 degrees, 


and the other two sponsoned out on either | 


bow, eight 4.7-inch, twenty-two 3- 
pounders, and five torpedo-tubes. 

The final six hours’ natural draught 
trial gave a mean speed of 21.6 knots, 
the contract speed having been 21 knots. 
In the turning trials, the ship turned 360 
degrees in 3 minutes and 8 seconds. The 
diameter of the circle was 875 yards. 
The helm was shifted from hard-a-port 
to hard-a-starboard in 18 seconds. The 
vessel was found to possess handiness and 
maneuvring power in a high degree. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Foreign journals give the following 
account of valuable experiments recently 
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carried out in France, and subsequently 
in Denmark by Veterinary Surgeon Mar- 
Tot, with the object of deciding whether 
horses should be fed before or after water- 
ing. Asan animal is nourished not by 
what it merely eats, but by the food it 
digests, the first object of the experiments 
was to establish the effect on the process 
of digestion produced by the presence of 
a quantity of water in the stomach while 
the food was still there. 

In the Agricultural School of the 
French department of Yonne a horse 
was fed with 4 litres of oats and immedi- 
ately watered. Shortly afterwards it was 
killed. About 1 litre only of oats was 
found in the stomach, swimming in 
water, the rest having been washed into 
the intestines and so lost for purposes of 
nourishment. 

A second horse was first watered and 
at once fed with 4 litres of oats. After 
a quarter of an hour it was killed, when 
the whole of the oats was found in the 
stomach, and were seen to be already 
under the influence of the digestive 
juices. Similar experiments conducted 
by Veterinary Surgeon Marlot, without 
killing the animal, showed that a mass 
of undigested oats was always evacuated 
if water was given immediately after 
feeding. 

He therefore concludes that horses 
should always be watered before feeding, 
and further recommends that they should 
not be fed at once after work, but should 
first be allowed to rest a little, then given’ 
a little hay, and afterwards be fed with 
oats. 


THE HYDROPHONE. 


The principal object of this ingenious 
yet simple apparatus is to give warning 
to a port or fleet of the approach of a 
torpedo-boat, even if the latter is totally 
submerged and therefore quite invisible. 
It consists essentially of two parts, one 
submerged in the séa at a proper distance 
from the port or fleet to be warned, and 
at a depth sufficient to escape the surface 
agitation. This part may be described 
as an iron bell-jar, which, on being 
plunged mouth downward into the 
water, retains a volume of air in the 
upper portion or bottom, where a copper 
box, protecting the sensitive organ of the 
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apparatus, is fixed. The organ in ques- 
tion is merely a very delicate vibratory 
contact, which makes and breaks an 
electric circuit connecting the submerged 
bell with the indicator or second part of 
the hydrophone, situated on shore or on 
board one of the ships of the fleet. The 
contact is formed by a flat horizontal 
spring fixed at one end and loaded at the 
other by a heavy piece of brass, having 
on its upper surface a small platinum 
stud. A fine platinum needle kept up- 
right by a vertical guide rests its lower 
end loosely on the platinum stud. The 
needle and the stud are connected in the 
electric circuit through the guide and 
spring, and when the needle dances on 
the stud the circuit is made and broken. 
An electric current from the ship or shore 
battery is always flowing through the 
circuit,—that is to say, between the sub- 
merged bell and the indicator. Now the 
propeller of a torpedo-boat or of a tor- 
pedo sets up vibrations in the water, and 
these, reaching the submerged bell, agi- 
tate the trembling contact, so that the 
needle dances on the stud and interrupts 
the current. The consequence is that the 
indicator begins to work and announces 
the submarine disturbance. This part of 
the hydrophone consists essentially of an 
electro-magnet through which the cur- 
rent passes, with an armature free to 
oscillate when the current is rapidly made 
and broken,—that is tosay, when the cur- 
rent becomes intermittent. The motions 
‘of this armature can be seen by an ob- 
server if he chooses to watch, but actual 
observation is not required, for the indi- 
cator itself gives the alarm. This takes 
place when the swing of the armature car- 
ries it within the attraction of a magnetic 
contact piece fixed nearit. The arma- 
ture is then drawn to the contact piece 
and held fast there. The swinging arma- 
ture and the contact piece are connected 
in the circuit of a local battery, and, when 
they meet, the current flows to ring an 
electric bell or light an electric lamp. 
The torpedo-boat thus announces its own 
arrival on the scene in spite of itself, and 
precautions can be taken against it. 

The hydrophone is at present under- 
going a practical trial in the Solent, and 
Captain McEvoy, the inventor, estimates 
that three of the instruments suitably 
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placed would be sufficient to protect 
Portsmouth harbor. He is now en- 
gaged in constructing a larger bell than 
that already submerged, in order to meet 
the requirements of the government au- 
thorities. The whole apparatus is beau- 
tifully worked out, and comparatively 
inexpensive. Moreover, it is sufficiently 
sensitive to announce the passage of 
steamers a mile distant from the bell. 
Obviously such an instrument might also 
be used for submarine signaling, for a 
ship, by stopping and starting her pro- 
peller, could send a message in the Morse 
code, and the shore could respond by 
flashing the electric lamp. In the case 
of another ship the response might be 
made by her propeller. 

The inventor, an Englishman, has not 
yet shown that this instrument will not 
be affected by the ordinary motion of the 
waves and thus be continually giving 
false alarms. It will certainly be impos- 
sible to tell friend from foe. 


It is said that Russia in the future in- 
tends keeping a permanent fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and that France has ex- 
pressed her willingness to place a fleet 
station at the disposal of the Russian fleet. 
Since 1870 the Russians have desired to 
station a squadron in the Mediterranean, 
and it-is thought highly probable that 
she will do so now. It is stated that the 
plans are fully made out by the Russian 
authorities, even to the ships and the 
fleet commander. 

The Turkish coast is almost unpro- 
tected, and if Russia takes this step, it 
will compel Turkey to give more atten- 
tion to her navy and the condition of her 
coast defenses. 


On August 6 the Corinth Canal was 
formally opened by the King of Greece. 
The king left the Pireus in the royal 
yacht, accompanied by four torpedo-boats 
and four English men-of-war, and pro- 
ceeded to the south end of the canal, 
where the Bishop of Corinth went 
through a brief religious ceremony, and 
the king made a speech congratulating 
the Greeks on finishing a work which 
the Roman emperors had begun. The 
dedication was finished by the royal 
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yacht, accompanied by the torpedo-boats, 
steaming through the canal. 


The White Star Line has an exhibit 
at the World’s Fair which is intended to 
carry many suggestions of what an At- 
lantic liner represents to people from the 
interior who have never seen one. The 
building containing it, and itself repre- 
sentative in character, is circular, and 
has two decks with the rail and netting 
ag seen on board ship. On the rail are 
hung life-buoys bearing the names of the 
different steamers of the company’s fleet, 
ports take the places of windows, and 
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scattered about the decks are reclining- 
chairs such as are used on Atlantic liners. 
In the interior are reproductions of parts ° 
of the smoking- and dining-rooms of the 
Majestic and Teutonic. In the latter a 
dining-table is laid complete in all re- 
spects, giving an idea of the luxury and 
refinement that obtain in the domestic 
service of these vessels. The decora- 
tions are in white and gold, the colors 
adopted by the company. There are 
also two state-rooms, complete in all 
respects. 
PHILIP ANDREWS, 
Ensign U.S.N. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Character Sketch. 
(From London Review of Reviews.) 


ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE TRYON, OF H.M.S 
“ VICTORIA.”’ 


Onz-FouRTH of the world, being land, 
is divided into a considerable number of 
states more or less insignificant, among 
which some half a dozen great powers 
stand conspicuous. The remaining three- 
fourths of the world, being the salt sea, 
is divided into several huge satrapies, 
over each of which reigns with supreme, 
although not exclusive, sovereignty the 
British admiral wh is, for the time be- 
ing, commander-in-chief ‘of the naval 
station. Of these great watery domin- 
ions the most important, although al- 
most the smallest, is the Mediterranean, 
and among the great potentates of the 
world the commander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean station ranks among the 
first. This may sound hyperbolical to 
those who have never been at sea. Pos- 
sibly enough, many of our readers may 
be somewhat incredulous as they hear, 
perhaps for the first time, of authorities 
whose existence is not hinted at even in 
Mr. Arnold Forster’s patriotic ‘‘ Citizen 
Reader ;”’ but that is because they have 
lived like earth-worms in their holes in 
the ground, and have never in all their 
lives once realized that the familiar song 
of ** Rule Britannia,’’ however bombastic 
it may sound on land, is sober serious fact 
the moment you embark upon the sea. 

It is not until you are out of sight of 
land that some faint, far-away conception 
of the might and majesty, the power and 
the glory of the sovereignty of the seas 
begins to dawn upon the mind. But as 
day follows day, and everywhere across 
the billowy expanse, from the rising of 
the sun even to the going down of the 
same, you are alone between the two 
infinitudes, the firmament above and 
the abyss of waters below, you begin to 
understand. And as you cross the track 
of the innumerable argosies which are 
ceaselessly engaged in bearing the gar- 





nered wealth of the harvests of the world 
to the Thames and the Mersey, the 
Humber and the Clyde, when almost 
every ship you pass flies the English flag 
or is bound to British ports, the sense of 
the magnificence of our ocean heritage 
imperceptibly deepens. And when, after 
a tour round the world, you find you 
visit no port that is not crowded with 
British shipping, that every mile of the 
endless circle you never passed out of the 
range of the authority of some British 
admiral, wielding an actual ever-present 
force, stronger than that of any rival 
power, and irresistible by reason of the 
limitless resources of the empire at his 
back, the great truth dawns upon your 
mind, and you begin to realize, more or 
less dimly, the reality of our overlord- 
ship of the sea. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria reigns on 
the Thames; but her sea-kings both 
reign and rule on every ocean between 
the poles. Sea-king is no mere phrase 
as applied to the admiral commander-in- 
chief of a British naval station. His 
fleet is an array of floating fortresses, 
detached for a time from their native 
land, and he himself is the living per- 
sonification, the incarnate embodiment 
of the empire. On all the world’s broad 
surface no living man wields more ab- 
solute authority than the admiral on the 
quarter-deck, nor have czar and kaiser, 
in all their hosts, more obedient subjects 
than he. He is monarch and diplomatist 
and warrior and judge all in one. He 
is the warden of the watery marches, 
the naval overlord of the ocean. It is 
he who sustains the fabric of our colonial 
possessions; without him and his war- 
ships our world-circling fortresses would 
be as worthless as the pyramids; it is 
his patrols which make the traffic on the 
trade routes from continent to continent 
as safe from molestation as the tramways 
in Hackney and Islington. And this 
puissant sovereignty, built up by the valor 
and the labor and the lives of successive 
generations of British seamen, is main- 
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tained to this day by the same means, 
and exercised as of old in the ever-pres- 
ent menace of Death. Our fathers 
wrested the trident from the hands of 
the sea-god because they did not fear to 
die, and we wield it to-day as of yore on 
the same terms, in defiance of the anger 
of the storm, of incalcuable mischances 
of accidents, and of carnage of battle. 
But the enemy, though vanquished, is 
no submissive vassal bending low before 
the prows of the conquering ships. Ever 
and anon he seizes or makes opportunity 
to wreak a shrewd revenge upon the 
dominant viking. Sometimes a great 
storm arises, and the abyss swallows ship 
and captain and crew, who go down a 
living sacrifice into the depths. But 
oftener, when the waves are still and 
danger seems afar, destruction swoops 
down upon the victor, and a collision or 
an accident sinks the flag-ship of the ad- 
tiral like a broken potsherd to the bot- 
tom. Such things are the incidents, 
always recurring, of the sovereignty of 
the seas. It is upon such conditions of 
tenure that the sea tolerates our dominion. 
So it has been in the past, so it will be in 
the future, and so, as the fate of the 
“Victoria” and its admiral and crew re- 
minds us, it is to-day. But Britannia, 
while sorrowing for her sons who went 
out but return no more forever, sheds no 
unworthy tears and makes no fretful 
moan. She only asks if they bore them- 
selves worthily at the supreme moment, 
and, when satisfied on that point, replaces 
with pride the missing ship, and sends 
forth without a phrase, save of gratitude 
and exultation, another crew not less 
brave and disciplined to keep flying at 
the peak the “ flag that braved a thou- 
sand years the battle and the breeze.” 
Our sailors have looked too long in the 
face of death in all its shapes for even 
the loss of the ‘‘ Victoria’’ and her gallant 
crew to occasion a momentary dismay. 
Yet the catastrophe which cost us one 
of our ablest captains and one of our 
most powerful fighting ships was tragic 
enough to make the sound of mourning 
audible throughout the land. When 
Admiral Tryon went down with his 
ship, a great man and a ruler in our naval 
Israel perished in his prime. Nor.can 
the mere loss of life be regarded as in- 
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considerable. More lives were lost when 
the ‘‘ Victoria” was rammed by the 
“Camperdown” than the ‘ Victory” 
lost in killed and wounded at the bat- 
tle of Trafulgar. And, besides the ad- 
miral and his crew, there is the ship. 
It is the fashion among some writers 
to decry the modern ironclad, as if it 
were a mere clumsy ugly box of ma- 
chinery and boilers, a thing from which 
all sentiment and romance had departed. 
A man can love the trim ‘‘ Galatea’’ or 
The sailing- 
ship, with her great expanse of canvas, 
her graceful lines, has an individuality 
of her own; she walks the waters as a 
thing of life, and her crew, from the 
captain down to the powder-monkey, 
may well feel towards her as a lover 
towards his mistress. But an ironclad— 
pshaw! one might as well wax romantic 
over the rule of three or vulgar fractions. 
So sneer the land-lubbers who have never 
seen an ironclad except from the shore. 
As a matter of fact, these great marine 
monsters do succeed in inspiring the same 
kind of sentiment in the men who sail 
them and who fight them as did the old 
wooden battle-ships. The ‘ Victoria,” 
like all her consorts, perhaps even more 
than most, had a character all her own. 
From the time she was launched at 
Elswick down to the day when she cap- 
sized off the Syrian coast; she has been 
one of the most distinctive and remark- 
able characters among the fighting fleet 
of Britain. Notwithstanding the ill-luck 
that seafaring men believe clings to any 
vessel that has been twice named,—she 
was first christened the ‘‘ Renown,”’ *‘ Vic- 
toria’’ being an after-thought,—the Tyne- 
built ironclad was always popular in the 
navy. Her commander loved her. Her 
crew were proud of her. She was one of 
the crack ships of the service, and when 
the news came of her untimely destruc- 
tion, there were not a few who felt a more 
poignant sense of personal bereavement 
in the loss of the ship than even in the 
fate of her admiral and crew. Even 
among landsmen the ‘‘ Victoria’ was a 
familiar friend. Every one who visited 
the Naval Exhibition wondered at her 
gigantic turret with its tremendous gun, 
and shuddered at the graphic representa- 
tion of the penetrating power of the 110- 
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tonner which was painted on the adjoin- 
ing wall. The silver model of the ves- 
sel that was presented to Her Majesty 
and the wonderfully executed wooden 
model shown by Lord Armstrong were 
among the special attractions of the Ex- 
hibition. 
by her destruction was greater than 
would have resulted from the sinking of 
any two of her consorts. 

Notwithstanding all this,—notwith- 
standing the sense of loss and the con- 
sciousness of the sudden impairing of our 
fighting strength on our most exposed 
station, the sinking of the ‘ Victoria” 
is already coming to be regarded with a 
feeling rather of pride than of chagrin, 
of gratitude and exultation than of mel- 
ancholy. It was a misfortune, no doubt, 
but it was one of those disasters which 
ennoble more than they injure. So far 
as can be seen at present, with the excep- 
tion of the one irreparable mistake, 
nothing went wrong,—nothing was done 
that ought not to have been done; every- 
thing was tested under the breaking 
strain of imminent death, and everything 
and every one was found to be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing. Even in 
the suddenness and completeness of the 
catastrophe we have a certain consola- 
tion. We have at least demonstrated 
now beyond all gainsaying how irresisti- 
ble a weapon is the ram of the ‘‘ Camper- 
down.” Of all the ironclads afloat there 
was none stronger, although there were 
one or two larger than the “ Victoria.”’ 
But at the first blow from the ram of her 
consort, a blow dealt by mischance, and 
without the calculated force and fury of 
war, the “‘ Victoria’”’ was crushed into ir- 
remediable ruin. No one after this can 
question the effective fighting value of 
the ram. Now, Great Britain has many 
rams at her disposal, many more rams 
than we had “ Victorias,” and the loss of 
the ‘‘ Victoria” has heightened the face 
value of all the rams that to-day are fly- 
ing the white ensign. 

At first, no doubt, there was a disposi- 
tion to exaggerate the significance of the 
evidence thus afforded as to the fragility 
of the modern ironclad. But, on second 
thoughts, this was seen to be unjust. 
There is nothing exceptional or unusual 
about the capsizing of an ironclad. 


Hence the shock occasioned | 
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British men-of-war of the most ancient 
heart-of-oak pattern keeled over as sud- 
denly as the “‘ Victoria’’ with even less ex- 
cuse. Mr. Froude, in Longman’s Maga- 
zine, reminds us this very month how 
that, at the very beginning of our naval 
wars, when the British fleet were repel- 
ling a French attack, insolently delivered 
at the very gates of Portsmouth, one of 
our first fighting ships heeled over and 
sank, drowning all hercrew. The loss 
of the ‘‘ Mary Rose” under the eyes of 
Henry the Eighth at Spithead, while the 
enemy was actually engaged in an at- 
tempt to destroy our navy and land on 
our shores, was a far greater disaster than 
the loss of the ‘‘ Victoria.’ The story of 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Mary Rose’’ told by 
Sir Peter Carewe, who witnessed it, may 


| be recalled opportunely just now to re- 


mind us that as there were brave men 
before Agamemnon, so England had first- 
class fighting ships that could turn bot- 
tom up before the “ Victoria,” and even 
before the ‘‘ Royal George.”’ 

‘‘The Kynge hearing the French gal- 
leys rowed upe and doune in the very 
haven of Portsmouth fretted, and his 
teethe stoode one and edge to see the 
braverye of his enemyes to come so neere 
his noose and be not able to encountre 
with thyme. ... It was the Kynge’s 
pleasure to appoint Sir George Carewe to 
be Vice Admyrall and hade appoynted 
unto hyme a shippe named the ‘ Marye 
Rose,’ which was as fyne a shippe, as 
stronge and as well-appoynted, as none 
better on the realme. ... The Kynge 
then toke his boats and rowed to the 
lande. ... The sayles were no sooner 
hoysted but that the ‘Marye Rose’ be- 
ganne to heele, that is to leane on the one 
side. Sir George Carewe being then in his 
own shippe and seeinge the same called 
for the master of his shippe, and told him 
thereof and asked hyme what it mente? 
Who answered that yf she did heele she 
was lycke to be cast awaye. Then the 
sayd Sir Gawen passenge by the ‘ Marye 
Rose’ called one toSir George Carewe ask- 
ing hym how he did? Who answered 
that he had a sort of naves whom he could 
not rule. And it was not longe after 
but that the sayd ‘ Marye Rose,’ thus heel- 
ing more and more, was drowned with 
700 men.” 
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Mr. Froude says that ‘ the ports of the 
ship were open for action, her guns were 
run out, but, misled by the calm that 
prevailed, the crew had insufficiently 
secured them; the wind came up witha 
sudden sweep, and as the ‘ Mary Rose’ was 
slightly heeled on one side, her hindmost 
tier of. guns broke loose, rolled across the 
deck, and with their weight and momen- 
tum it depressed the leeward side so that 
the water rushed in at the open ports, 
filled the ship, and sunk her with nearly 
every soul on board.’’ In the very place 
where the ‘‘ Mary Rose’’ capsized in the 
sixteenth century, the ‘‘ Royal George”’ 
heeled overin the eighteenth. Both these 
vessels, like the ‘* Victoria,’’ were ranked 
among the best of their time. Of the 
‘‘ Mary Rose,” Sir Robert Howard, who 
commanded her in 1513, told King Hal 
she was ‘‘the noblest shipp at this time 
that, I trow, be in Christendom, the flower 
of all shippes that ever sayled.’”’ But 
this peerless vessel turned turtle and car- 
ried down to the bottom twice as many as 
those who went down in the ‘ Victoria.” 

It is well to remember that, with the ex- 
ception of the ‘‘ Captain,’ there had been 
no great loss of human life in connection 
with any of our ironclads until the ram- 
ming of the ‘ Victoria.” 

It must also be borne in mind that, 
although the ‘‘ Victoria” went down rap- 
idly before the stroke of the ‘‘ Camper- 
down’s” ram, she had proved her ex- 
ceeding toughness and stability only 
the previous year, when, after ground- 
ing on a rock off the coast of Greece, 
she was got off without serious injury. 
1f she was not like the ‘“‘ Mary Rose,’”’ 
“the flower of all shippes that ever 
sayled,”’ she was, all things considered, 
one of the most perfect specimens of 
the modern war-ship that ever carried 
an admiral’s flag. _Landsmen can only 
give with more or less precision the 
facts about her dimensions and her arm- 
ament, but those who knew her and had 
many a time sailed in her—faced the 
storm in her, and hoped for nothing bet- 
ter than to have an opportunity of show- 
ing her prowess in the van of battle— 
mourn for her with a personal sorrow as 
if some dear friend or mistress had dis- 
appeared from the world. Her great 
guns will no more awake the echoes of 
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fortress wall or sea-girt cliff with their 
thunder. In vain was she sheathed in 
massive armor seventeen inches in thick- 
ness and filled with water-tight compart- 
ments like a honey-comb. She has per- 
ished without ever having tasted the 
fierce joy of battle, or of having given 
or received either shot or shell. And 
yet, perhaps, who knows but that even 
in her last death-plunge she may have 
done more for England and England’s 
fleet than if, like the ‘* Victory,’’ she had 
sailed the seas for forty years and carried 
Nelson’s pennant at Trafalgar. 

For the name of the “ Victoria” will 
ever be associated with a story that the na- 
tion will cherish as one of those precious 
records by which empires live. It was 
all over in fifteen minutes, but that fil- 
teen minutes will live in history as lives 
the Balaclava charge, which did not last 
much longer. The testing times of life 
seldom last long. The first dip of the 
litmus paper in the solution proves the 
existence of acid, and the first moment 
of a supreme crisis suffices for a test. 
And as it has been said that it was almost 
worth the enormous expenditure of the 
Crimean War to have the object-lesson 
which was afforded by the charge of the 
Six Hundred,—of the absolute readiness 
of the British soldier to ride ‘‘into the 
jaws of death, into the mouth of hell,” — 
so it may be said that it was almost worth 
while to lose the ‘‘ Victoria’ in order to 
have so superb an illustration of the met- 
tle of our men. Death, in the old phrase, 
is the gate of life, but Death is more than 
that: Death is the sovereign alchemist 
who assays the value of the coin struck 
in the mint of life. Death is the su- 
preme test. Invincible in life, are our 
blue-jackets invincible also in death? 
Their drill goes like clock-work by day 
and by night; their discipline is perfect 
by sea and by land. But how will it be 
when each individual, nay, when the 
whole ship’s company with all its com- 
ponent weaknesses and short-comings, is 
suddeniy slung over an abyss yawning 
eighty fathoms deep below, with not one 
chance in three that any will escape 
alive? The “ Victoria’ supplied an an- 
swer. Not for a single moment does 
there seem to have been even a faltering 
word or a flurried deed. 
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Not even when the great ship reeled 
and quivered like a wounded thing be- 
neath the crushing blow of ten thousand 
tons of metal hurled against it at the rate 
of eighteen miles an hour, did any of 
the crew or the officers lose their self- 
possession. Everything which had been 
laid down and provided for such an emer- 
gency was remembered and acted upon. 
Whether in trying to get out the col- 
lision mats, or in the last desperate plunge 
shoreward, in which the half-sinking 
ship, with her forepart all under water, 
steamed -towards the land,—everything 
seems to have been done with the regu- 
larity and steadiness and cool courage 
that are the distinguishing features of 
the British navy. And in the last dread 
moment when the order was given “‘ Each 
for himself,”’ which dissolved the organic 
whole of the disciplined ship’s company 
into a mass of individuals each set free 
to seek his own safety in his own way, 
nothing seems to have been done un- 
worthy the name and the fame of the 
British sailor. The papers, indeed, are 
full of stories of the self-forgetting devo- 
tion of these blue-jackets to each other. 

All seem to have been alike, from the 
admiral who sank with his ship to the 
chaplain who’ perished in saving others. 
The midshipman who refused to leave 
the admiral and went down by his side. 
The brave fellow who freed the diver 
from his lead-laden sinkers, and lost his 
own life while so doing, although he saved 
the diver’s,—and all the other incidents 
of heroic selflessness and a comradeship 
that is stronger than death,—these things 
are a priceless addition to the heritage 
of our land. These men have not died 
for naught or in vain. They have died 
that we might live, as much as if they 
had fallen beneath the canopy of the 
battle smoke, amid the roar of the broad- 
side. There, off the Tripoli roadstead, 
as much as at Trafalgar, did England 
help us; how can we help England, say ? 
Such things are to nations as the bread 
of life. They remind us of the saving 
virtue of obedience and of discipline, and 
they inspire the breast of the people with 
an ideal of duty and of self-sacrifice 
which ennobles and glorifies the every- 
day life of the ordinary man. For they 


were not picked souls, the three hundred 
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that perished off Tripoli, as were the 
three hundred of Thermopyl#. They 
were taken at random out of the rank 
and file and put into the crucible. By 
such experimental tests in the laboratory 
of life history is able to form its estimate 
of arace. So long as the chance sam- 
ples of our common folk can die as did 
the men of the * Victoria,’’ there is not 
much fear but that the empire will live. 

Ordinary English folk they were in 
the engine-room and in the stoke-hole as 
well as upon the quarter-deck. For the 
admiral, whose name is on every lip, 
was a fair type of the naval officer who 
comey of a good old English stock, 
passes through the usual training of our 
service, and arrives in due time at the 
summit of his profession. Sir George 
Tryon was intensely human. The in- 
stinct of self-preservation was strong in 
him, and from his youth he had ever a 
keen eye for every step that led aloft. 
He pushed his way from the midship- 
man’s hammock to the admiral’s cabin, 
nor did he ever forget himself along 
every step of that long road which led 
him from the trenches of Sebastopol to 
the command of the Mediterranean fleet. 
The story of his career is a fair sample of 
that of the successful naval officer. Born 
sixty-one years ago, Admiral Tryon kept 
unimpaired to his death that wonderful 
stock of native energy and supreme per- 
sonal vitality which constitute the most 
obvious secret of his success in life. The 
second son of a Northampton country 
gentleman, he was born into an old Tory 
atmosphere which agreed with him. His 
father was chairman of the Conservative 
Association of Northampton, and one of 
the episodes in the son’s varied career was 
a candidature in the Conservative interest 
for Spalding in 1887, which issued disas- 
trously for his party. The father Tryon 
was all of the olden school; a man to 
whom poaching was as the sin against 
the Holy Ghost; who stood up for the 
Church and the Crown; a law and order 
man, with but scant sympathies with 
modern tendencies; a man, in short, who 
ruled in the squirearchy as his son and his 
brother, Admiral Robert Tryon—for Sir 
George is not the only admiral in the 
family—ruled on the quarter-deck. 

To some extent the futher’s influence 
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was modified by the more refined and 
cultured spirit of his mother, from whom 
he is said to have inherited many of his 
best qualities. George was a younger 
son, and as it was necessary he should do 
something for himself, he followed his 
uncle’s example and entered the navy. 
He became a middy when sixteen, and 
six years later, when the Crimean War 
broke out, he found himself as mate in 
the Naval Brigade before Sebastopol. 
In the trenches he received his first and 
only wound, for the Crimean campaign 
was his sole experience of actual war. 
When Sebastopol was taken, Tryon was 
lieutenant with a couple of medals and 
the clasps of Inkerman and Sebastopol. 
For the next twelve years he fought his 
way steadily upward, serving a turn on 
the royal yacht, and afterwards gaining 
his first experience of an ironclad as 
commander of the ‘‘ Warrior.’’ For thir- 
teen years therefore he had served in the 
old line-of-battle ships, and after three 
years on board the ‘‘ Warrior’’ he went 
back to the older ships, commanding 
(1864-66) a small gun-vessel of four guns 
on the Mediterranean station, and after- 
wards going as additional captain for 
transport service to the ‘‘ Octavia” (35) 
on the East India station. 

It was in connection with this appoint- 
ment that he found his first opportunity 
for distinguishing himself. The Abys- 
sinian Expedition in 1868 necessitating 
the transport of an immense quantity of 
stores and material of war to Lord Na- 
pier’s base on the coast, Captain Tryon 
was appointed as director of transport. 
The admiralty could not have made a 
better choice. Captain Tryon, full of 
energy, indefatigable, sparing neither 
himself nor others, with the personal 
appearance of one born to command, and 
a determination that, whether he was 
born to it or not, he was going to do it, 
and that he would stand no nonsense, 
was the very man for the post. He made 
his mark, obtained his C.B., was spe- 
cially mentioned in the dispatches, and re- 
ceived the Abyssinian medal. Annesley 
Bay was his jumping-off place. From that 
moment he never looked behind him. 

Captain Tryon obtained his first com- 
mission behind the scenes in 1871, when 
he became private secretary to Mr. 
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Goschen, who was first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. With Mr. Goschen he re- . 
mained ‘till Mr. Gladstone was turned 
out in 1874. Mr. Goschen has been for- 
tunate in his private secretaries, for Mr. 
Milner was as remarkable in his way as 
Captain Tryon was in naval: affairs. 
After being for three years the mouth- 
piece, factotum, and sometimes, perhaps, 
the wire-puller of Mr. Goschen, he re- 
turned to active service as captain of the 
‘“‘ Raleigh” in 1874. 

From 1874 onward, Captain Tryon was 
afloat, serving either in the detached 
squadron or in the Mediterranean. His 
first notable command was the ‘‘ Mon- 
arch,’’ which he joined in 1878. In this 
vessel in 1880-81 it was his good fortune 
to act more as a British plenipotentiary in 
Tunisian waters than as a mere captain of 
a ship in the Mediterranean fleet. The 
French were then engaged in occupying 
Tunis, to compensate themselves for the 
occupation of Cyprus. Captain Tryon 
was told off to keep a lookout on their 
doings. This he did with great adroit- 
ness and diplomatic address. He never 
offended the French, but they never got 
the better of him, and when, in 1881, he 
served as one of the commissioners who 
had to inquire into the Sfax bombard- 
ment claims, he acquitted himself to 
universal satisfaction. In 1879 he be- 
came naval aide-de-camp to the queen, a 
post which he delighted in, for, true to 
his hereditary tendencies, Tryon was ever 
a courtier, to whom decorations are real- 
ities worth thinking about, and royal 
favor as a sunshine from on high. 

After he paid off the ‘‘ Monarch,’’ Cap- 
tain Tryon once more returned to the 
penetralia of the admiralty administra- 
tion, and for three or four years acted as 
permanent secretary to the Board. It 
was during the latter end of that period 
that I first met him, during the agitation 
which the Pall Mall Gazette carried to a 
successful issue for the strengthening of 
the navy. He struck meat the time as a 
man of great natural force, with a very 
strongly-developed instinct of self-pres- 
ervation and a much clearer perception 
of the importance of the special work in 
which he was immediately engaged than 
of the bearing of that particular depart- 
ment upon the navy as a whole. For so 
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able a man he seemed singularly inartic- 
ulate, although he may purposely have 
adopted that method of conversation in 
order to conceal his thought. That 
could hardly have been the case when he 
was discoursing upon the one topic on 
which he was at the time most interested, 
—the necessity for increasing the num- 
ber of stokers. He repeated himself 
over and over again, read passages from 
his report, harked back to it and fumbled 
around it until I confess I got rather 
wearied. He was quite right in what he 
said, no doubt,—as right as that two and 
two make four; but an iterated and re- 
iterated demonstration of the fact that 
two and two make fouris apt to pall 
upon you. He was aman of ideas which 
maneuvred at short range round the 
centre, but, possibly enough, this very 
concentration was one of the elements 
of his influence in the service. As with 
Mr. Gladstone, when once he had made 
an idea his own, it acquired an altogether 
new and almost transcendental impor- 
tance by the mere fact of such adoption. 

Mr. Gladstone, it is often said in the 
navy, would have made a splendid ad- 
miral of the old school. Admiral Tryon 
was something of the kind of admiral 
that Mr. Gladstone would have been, 
minus Mr. Gladstone’s marvelous ca- 
pacity for lucid expression, a gift which is 
thrown into relief by his still more mar- 
velous. gift of concealing his meaning 
when it does not suit him to speak 
plainly. There was in the two men a 
great driving force, a powerful, all- 
pervading personality that was the great 
secret of their power. The admiral, 
like the prime minister, in his naval 
mancuvres was bold, dexterous, subtle, 
and rusé. The old parliamentary hand 
of St. Stephen’s would have found his 
peer in the tall admiral if they had been 
pitted against each other in some arena 
where each could do his best. Both had 
achieved so many successes by bold and 
dexterous manewuvring, that both at 
length were their own undoing, and 
there are others besides Unionists may 
see a fatal analogy between the attempt 
to turn round in a space too narrow off 
the roadstead of Tripoli and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “steam tactics’ in dealing with 
Home Rule. 
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After Tryon left the admiralty, he 
was appointed to the command of the 
Australian station, over the heads of 
twenty senior rear-admirals. There was 
some growling that found expression 
in the columns of the World, where 
‘‘ Atlas” maintained that his sudden 
lift was due to nepotism and jobbery at 
the admiralty. As a matter of fact, the 
admiralty wanted to see what could be 
done in the way of concerted naval 
action with the colonies, and they sent 
out their ex-permanent secretary to see 
what could bedone. They chose wisely, 
and the action that was subsequently 
taken by the Australian colonies was 
largely due to the diplomacy, the per- 
sonality, and the driving force of Admi- 
ral Tryon. 

On his return from Australia in 1887 
he received his K.C.B., and for the next 
three years he was regarded at White- 
hall as a kind of champion admiral, 
whom they utilized by giving command 
of one or other of the fleets in the naval 
manceuvres for three successive years. 
In 1888, a year after he had tried to 
enter Parliament and failed, he was 
appointed admiral superintendent of 
the Naval Reserves, and here he found 
an ample field for his exuberant energy. 
He was not a good worker, but he loved 
to wield the pen. He experienced a 
genuine delight in ‘making things 
hum,” to quote an expressive American 
idiom. He drew up a report on the 
Naval Reserves which is still the chief 
authority upon the subject, he reor- 
ganized the system of coast signals, and 
generally did what a capable, pushing, 
hard-working seaman ashore could do to 
improve the administration of our fleets. 

His tall commanding figure was very 
familiar during these years in White- 
hall, Spring Gardens, and Pall Mall. 
“A tall, big-built man,” said an Aus- 
tralian interviewer, ‘‘is Admiral Tryon, 
with close-cut beard and moustache,—a 
typical lord of the sea.” A great smoker 
and a man who loved to hear himself 
talk, he was a personage and an au- 
thority who loomed almost as big in 
society as he did in person. 

In 1891 he became the commander-in- 
chief of the Mediterranean fleet, hoist- 
ing his flag on the “ Victoria” in Sep- 
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tember in succession to Admiral Hos- 
kins, the present first sea-lord. There 
he remained, never quitting his ship, not 
even when the ‘‘Camperdown” sent her 
to the bottom. 

Writing on July 1, before the dispatch 
of Admiral Markham had reached this 
country, it is somewhat dangerous to at- 
tempt todescribe thedisaster which termi- 
nated so suddenly so promising a career. 

The story of the manner in which 
Admiral Tryon prepared and carried 


out the operations necessary for the | 


rescue of the ‘‘ Victoria” when she had 
run aground on the shelving rocky 
shores of Greece constitute a romance in 


the annals of the sea; but to that I can- | 
not do more than allude in passing. It | 


sufficeth to say that no man, during his 
command in the Mediterranean, left a 
deeper and more abiding sense of a mas- 
terful, resourceful personality,—a man 
capable of foreseeing all things and pre- 
paring for all things. 

One in whose judgment I would place 
more respect than ‘that of any other 
person employed in the navy, told me 
that after long and close observation of 
Admiral Tryon, both in command of 
fleets and in naval manceuvres, and on 
his flag-ship in the Mediterranean, he 
had come to the absolute conviction that 
if ever we had been plunged into naval 
war, Admiral Tryon was not only the 
best man, but was absolutely without a 
rival as commander-in-chief of the naval 
forces of Great Britain. Few men really 
knew how much he had meditated, how 
carefully he had prepared for almost 
every contingency which could arise in 
case of the outbreak of war. Com- 
manding the confidence of his officers, 
and the respect and admiration of his 
men, he was almost an ideal commander, 
and as our sea-king in the Mediterranean 
he occupied a position for which he was 
pre-eminently well qualitied. 

And now, in face of all this, and 
much more that was known among 
those who have cruised with him and 
lived with him in storm and calm during 
the forty years and more that he served 
under the flag,—in face of all this comes 
the disastrous tidings from the Levant, 
from which it would appear that we 
have lost our finest fighting admiral and 
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one of our finest war-ships through a 
miscalculation as to distance of which 
a young lieutenant could hardly have 
been guilty. It seems incredible ; nor 
can we wonder—even in face of the 
detailed telegrams from the officers who 
survived the collision—tbat many of 
those who have known him best find 
it utterly impossible to believe that he 
could have issued the order which 
brought about the disaster. 

As the story stands to-day—and I am 
at a great disadvantage in writing be- 
fore any official dispatch has been pub- 
lished—it would seem that the fleet, or 
the greater part of it, was performing 
some evolutions off the coast of Tripoli. 
The ships were in two columns,—the 
“Victoria,” Admiral Tryon, leading 
the port column, while Admiral Mark- 
ham, on the ‘Camperdown,’ headed 
the starboard column. After several 
evolutions had been gone through, in- 
cluding, it would seem from the state- 
ment of the captain of the ‘‘ Barham,” 
the movement known as the “ gridiron,”’ 
by which the columns changed their 
places, Admiral Tryon signaled to the 
ships to “alter their course sixteen 
points,’’ so as to turn round and reverse 
their course within the lines of the col- 
umn. It is not yet known how many 
vessels were in line. It is assumed at 
the admiralty that there were twelve 
ships in all,—that is, six in each line. 
If so, the space between the columns 
should have been two thousand four 
hundred yards. As a matter of fact it 
was only twelve hundred. Even if it 
had been two thousand four hundred, it 
would have been very risky to have 
turned inside the columns, while the 
whole wide sea was available for them to 
turn round outside. As each ship had 
only six hundred yards in which to turn, 
the danger of executing the order was 
recognized, it is said, both on board the 
“ Camperdown” and by Admiral Tryon’s 
own officers. The ‘‘ Camperdown’’ hesi- 
tated, and Admiral Tryon’s staff-com- 
mander pointed out that there was no 
room to execute the maneuvre. Admiral 
Tryon, it seems, persisted that the evo- 
lution should be attempted ; an impatient 
message was signaled to the ‘“‘ Camper- 
down,’ and theturning movement began. 
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In two minutes the two huge vessels, 
each weighing over ten thousand tons, 
and driven by engines of fourteen thou- 
sand horse-power, crashed into each 
other. The ‘“ Camperdown” struck the 
‘¢ Victoria’ just before the turret and 
penetrated six feet into the soft under- 
side of the ironclad, ripping up the 
plates, and letting an immense volume 
of water into one side of the ship. For 
two awful minutes the vessels were 
interlocked, but the ‘‘Camperdown,”’ 
which was almost uninjured, then suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing her ram from 
the injured side of the ‘ Victoria.” 
But the sudden flooding of one side of 
the ship with some hundreds of tons of 
water caused a list and a settlement at 
the head, which soon showed that the 
ship was in imminent danger. 

Admiral Tryon, however, notwith- 
standing the tremendous shock with 
which the vessels had collided, could 
not believe that the flag-ship was in 
serious danger. He even forbade the 
lowering of boats by the other ships 
who realized the situation and were 
preparing for the worst. The conduct 
of the crew appears to have been ideal. 
When the vessel struck, a silence so pro- 
found reigned that every word uttered 
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by the captain could be heard by all on | 


deck. Every order given was promptly 
executed, the men going to their quarters 
as if they were doing ordinary drill, and 
every effort being made to adjust the 
collision mats. Unfortunately, the wound 


was too serious, and it is probable that | 


the water was now pouring in at the 
opened port-holes. Orders were given 
to drive full steam ahead for the shore, 
in the hope of being able to beach the 
vessel. She had not proceeded a mile 
when it was evident that all was lost. 
Captain Bourke gave the order for 
every one to save himself who could, 
and every effort was made to bring up 
the sick and others from below, while 
those who could, flung themselves into 
the sea. But the majority were still on 


board when the ship suddenly heeled 
over, her masts striking the water with 
great force, and the ship remained 
floating bottom uppermost for three 
minutes. 

Then a strange thing was seen. 


The 
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engines, which had been going at full 
speed, were kept going although the 
furnace fires were on the top of the 
boilers instead of below, and the double 
screws, released from the water, were 
racing through the air at a fearful speed. 
As the ship slowly sank below the water 
the screws dashed up clouds of foam, in 
the midst of which, it is feared, some 
poor struggling mortals were cut to 
pieces. Then, at last, with a gurgling 
sound, the great ironclad sank to the 
bottom, her decks bursting as she 
plunged below. The boats of the 
‘«Camperdown”’ were busily picking up 


| the remnant of the crew, but the major- 


ity will be seen no more until the sea 


| gives up its dead. 


As for Admiral Tyron, who realized 
too late the catastrophe which his mis- 
calculation had brought upon his country 


| and his crew, the last that was seen of 


him was that he was standing upon the 
bridge, steadying himself with one hand 
on the rail, while with the other he cov- 
ered his eyes, as if to shut out the scene 
of horror and of death which spread 
around him. Then the ship heeled over, 
and Admiral Tryon was seen no more. 
Such was theend of a great career,—an end 
not lacking in dignity and in tragic awe. 
There is something intensely pathetic in 
the thought of this great captain and 
sea-lord going down to his doom, shat- 
tering into irremediable ruin his great 
career, and at last paying the penalty 
with his own life for his own mistake. 

I cannot do better than conclude this 
article by quoting a letter which Lord 
Charles Beresford has just written to 
me, in reply to a letter I had sent him 
on the subject : 

“J have only just received your letter. 
Ishould have been glad to have added 
my voice to the universal praise given to 
poor Sir George Tryon. The country 
will never know what it has lost by 
his death. Among brilliant leaders he 
was exceptional. He commanded abso- 
lute faith, unsparing devotion, and the 
most kindly affection. He forgot noth- 
ing, his thoughts were as kindly and as 
sympathetic for the boys under his com- 
mand as they were for his officers. I 
cannot think of his loss without the 
most intense emotion.” 








**We are advertised by our loving friends.’’ 


AMellin’s: Food Girl. 


ALICE CORINNE COX, LA GRANGE, GA. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 
if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,’ 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


The Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vout. X. N. 8S.—No. 4. 











Pale Faces 


and sallow complexions are in almost 
all cases results of Depleted Blood. 
They go hand in hand with Loss of 
Flesh and Wasting Diseases. There 
is no nourishment in the blood, and 
the whole system is starving for want 
of an easy fat food that can be assim- 
ilated. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with hypophos- 
phites of lime and soda, enriches the 
blood and brings back a healthy col- 
or to the skin. It is a fat food that 
the weakest stomachs can deal with 
and the most obstinate systems as- 
similate without effort. Prysizians, the 
world over, endorse it. 








Growing Children 
wet have the kinds of food found in Scott’s Emulsion or they 
will be thin and poorly developed. Babies grow fat on it. 
NOTICE! Why should you go contrary to the Phy- 
sician’s advice by allowing some inferior preparation to 
be substituted for Scott’s Emulsion 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, N, Y. Druggists sell it. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘‘ United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held September 6, 1893. 
To tHE Sxconp Crass.—John O. 
Shaw, Act. Ensign. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held August 9, 1893. 
Wm. J. Fisher, Lt. U.S.V.; Wm. 


H. Whiting, Comd. U.S.N.; E. K. 
Cooley, Act. Asst. Paymaster U.S.N.; 
Jos. P. Gallagher, Act. Ensign U.S.N 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held August 10, 1893. 


E. H. Thurston, Asst. Surg. U.S.V. ; 
Wm. P. Wright, Lt. U.S.V.; Gustav 
A. Busse, Capt. U.S.V.; Jas. G. Milli- 
gan, Capt. U.S.V.; Chas. L. Pullman, 
Lt. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 
California Commandery. 


Geo. M. Sternbery, Gen. U.S.A., and 
Amos I. Kimball, Maj. U.S.A., to Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commandery; John 
H. Janeway, Col. U.S.A., to New York 
Commandery; D. D. Wheeler, Capt. 
U.S.A., to Illinois Commandery. 


Commandery-in-Chief. 


I. The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Commandery-in-Chief of the Order will 
be held in the city of Chicago, Illinois, on Wednesday, October 11, 1893, at 10 a.m. 
II. The Council-in-Chief will assemble at the Head-quarters of the Com- 
mandery of the State of Illinois, in Tribune Building, Tuesday, October 10, at 3 
P.M., to audit the accounts of the Recorder-in-Chief, Treasurer-in-Chief, and Chan- 


cellor-in-Chief. 


III. The Board of Officers will assemble on Tuesday, October 10, 1893, at 8 P.m., 
for the transaction of such business as may be submitted for their action. 

IV. The Constitution of the Order provides that the supreme executive and 
judicial power is vested in the Commandery-in-Chief, and all questions involving a 
construction of the Constitution must be transmitted to the Recorder-in-Chief for 


the action of the Commandery-in-Chief. 
By command of 


Joun J. Aimy, Rear-Admiral U.S.N., 
Senior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, Commanding. 
Joun P. Nicnotson, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S.V., 


Recorder-in-Chief. 
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I. The following is promulgated for the information of the Order. 
II. Number of Commanderies, May 1, 1892... ..-. + +s. e+e ees 20 
Number of Commanderies; May 1, 1898 .......+++ + ee ees 20 
III. Membership of the Commandery-in-Chief : 
Total Membership, June 1,1892......-+++++5 862 
Less (8) died .. 1.2 se ee eee r cere reeves 8 
SR fo a ae Gs eee be oe Sia ooh eS a 354 
Accessions to Commandery-in-Chief to June 1, 1893, 
under Article XVI., Sec. 1, Constitution. 


Of the Commandery of the State of Missouri. ... 1 
és + se “s Pennsylvania. . 1 
“6 se e se New York... 3 
“ “ 6 6 eee 1 
ee 6 s ee Massachusetts 3 
ss ne es ee California . . 2 
sé sé - “ Wisconsin... 2 
ss 6 6 6 Illinois é 1 
6 “ e District of Columbia. . 2 
“ s “ Stateof Ohio ..... 1 
“ “ “ “c Michigan 2 
6s 6 sc ee Minnesota... 2 
se se a“ se Oe Ss es 
6 6 “6 se Missouri. . 1 
“6 cs e sd Nebraska ... 1 
“ “ “ a“ Kansas 3 
“ e 6 a oe Soe es 2 
és a se & Colorado. ... 1 
6 se “6 6 Indiana .... 2 
e - a #6 Washington... 3 
ce sd ‘s es Vermont... 3 
Total accessions ...... Rasa ke oie Char ets 89 


Total Membership of Commandery-in-Chief, June 1, 1893... . 893 





